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THE EVOLUTION OF GRADED EGG 
MARKETING IN ILLINOIS 


By E. E. Broadbent, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics 


SINCE 1945 Illinois egg marketing has undergone a transition from 
the traditional farm-run or “current receipts” system to integrated 
graded-egg marketing. But this transition is not yet complete. 

Although Illinois farmers received an annual income of more than 
75 million dollars from egg sales during 1950 to 1955, their income 
would have been even larger if they had sold more eggs on a graded 
basis. During this same period — and in fact, since 1930 — the Illinois 
price per dozen eggs has been less than the average United States 
price. If Illinois farmers had received the average United States price 
for the eggs they sold in 1954 alone, their income would have been 
increased by at least 10 million dollars. 

This bulletin describes the development of [Illinois graded-egg 
marketing, analyzes the country graded and current-receipt systems, 
and compares the retail costs, margins, and quality aspects of Illinois 
egg marketing with those of competing alternative sources. It should 
prove especially helpful to tradespeople, research personnel, extension 
workers, and others interested in developing and maintaining a quality 
egg-marketing program. 

To evaluate the current-receipt and graded-egg marketing systems, 
research workers interviewed every known major egg dealer in the 
state. Records of early attempts to improve the Illinois egg market were 
studied, and tradespeople who had taken part in these early attempts 
were interviewed. Secondary data regarding the surplus-deficit supply 
areas and seasonal supply and pricing data were also analyzed. 

To study procurement and pricing methods and costs of egg mar- 
keting, data involving procurement costs, selling prices, quality yield, 
and volume were summarized from 1946 to 1949 for every major 
country egg assembler in the state who would cooperate. These “coop- 
erating” assemblers handled over 25 percent of the eggs sold from 
Illinois farms. Egg-marketing records of the major chain stores and 
dairies in Chicago and St. Louis were summarized for the same period. 

An analysis of differences in costs, quality yields, and margins by ° 
these different firms provided a basis for recommending changes in 
Illinois egg procurement and marketing. 

Data were compared for northern and southern Illinois firms who 
were buying eggs on a graded and current receipts basis in 1947 and 
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1948. Since graded-egg marketing seemed to provide a basis for im- 
provement, records of all graded-egg marketing by Illinois country 
grading stations from 1946 to 1949 were analyzed. All of these stations 
bought eggs from Illinois producers and sold them to essentially the 
same kind of terminal distributors, and their buying, selling, and grad- 
ing methods were practically identical. Since the grading operations of 
these stations were so much alike, the records of one station were sum- 
marized and analyzed for the years 1947 through 1954. This compre- 
hensive analysis was used to study the problems of developing and 
maintaining a system of country graded-egg marketing in Illinois. 
Because consumers in large cities provide an outlet for most of the 
quality eggs bought by country grading stations, detailed records of 
egg marketing by outlets of this country grading station were obtained 
for the same period (1947-1954). And since one market cannot ignore 
its competitive relationship with other markets, comparative costs, 
grade yields, and seasonal egg supplies were summarized for retail 
outlets in four major midwestern cities for the years from 1950 to 1954. 


Illinois Egg Marketing Prior to 1946 


Prior to 1946 Illinois farmers were not encouraged to produce 
or market quality eggs. Most eggs were sold on a farm-run basis, 
commonly referred to as ‘“‘current receipts.” This marketing system was 
supposedly based on the Chicago wholesale market price quotation for 
current-receipt eggs less about 4 to 6 cents a dozen to cover marketing 
costs. Little attention was paid to quality or appearance, and prices 
varied seasonally with supply and the proportion of small and pullet 
eggs. Many assemblers bought farm-run eggs from local egg dealers 
and country stores. 

Country assemblers sorted eggs into different lots according to size, 
color, and shell cleanliness. Usually dirty and cracked eggs were put 
in one lot, clean eggs were sorted into large and medium sizes, and all 
eggs were sold as wholesale grades on the terminal market. In the 
spring months, some surplus farm-run eggs may have been sold on 
the terminal market as current receipts. The Large and Medium eggs 
were usually sold in wholesale lots as either 40-, 60-, or 70-percent 
Grade A minimum quality. The “castoff” eggs were sold through 
terminal market channels as “current receipts.” 

A distinction should be made here between the term “current 
receipts” as used to describe these castoff eggs and “current receipts” 
as applied to country egg marketing. Although prices paid farmers 
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were based on castoff egg quotations, the farm-run current-receipt 
eggs were fresh, ungraded eggs. In other words, farm prices were 
based on eggs far inferior to the eggs actually sold by the farmers. 

When the farm-run eggs were resold to other marketing agencies, 
the local first receiver or the farmer seldom received any price differ- 
ential for supplying “quality” eggs. Under this system producers had no 
incentive to produce or market high-quality eggs. 
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Typical market channels (Fig. 1) through which shell eggs moved 
to consumers were: from producers to local stores; to local produce 
dealers and truckers who functioned as country assemblers; to terminal 
assemblers; to dealers and brokers; to wholesale jobbers; to retail 
stores; and finally, to consumers. Emphasis was placed on the quantity 
of eggs marketed, rather than on the quality of those eggs. 

During the flush spring production months, many large “fresh” 
eggs were stored for shell-egg consumption in the fall months. Because 
eggs were comparatively cheap and of high quality, and yielded a high 
amount of liquid per dozen, a large part of the spring surplus supply 
was diverted to egg-breaking establishments. These establishments paid 
seasonally low prices for high-quality large eggs, and froze or dried the 
liquid portion of the eggs either as whites, yolks, or whole eggs, or as 
a patented, brand-named product. During the fall months these frozen 
and dried eggs were usually sold to bakers and noodle, candy, and 
mayonnaise manufacturers at prices lower than those received for 
fresh shell eggs. The inedible eggs were usually destroyed or sold to the 
tanning industry. 

On the terminal markets, the major retail distributors and dairies 
tried to satisfy discriminating consumers by buying the best grades of 
eggs available at the wholesale market. Low yields of quality eggs, 
arising from frequent handling and deterioration of a perishable prod- 
uct, raised the costs per dozen of saleable eggs. Many high-priced, low- 
quality storage eggs were sold during the fall months to try to meet the 
consumer demand for “reasonably high-quality” eggs. 

A cash-and-trade price system, which still persists in certain parts 
of the state, was common. The price in trade was usually 1 or 2 cents 
over the cash price; the quality of the eggs was relatively unimportant. 
Eggs were sometimes candled in the summer months to prevent the 
sale of inedible eggs. 

Little attempt was made to differentiate for quality in Illinois eggs. 
The main purpose of the “grade” was to separate the small from the 
large and the bad from the good eggs. The head egg buyers of retail 
food distributors and dairies informed research workers that although 
a large volume of eggs was produced on Illinois farms, these eggs were 
produced at the wrong time of the year. It was impossible to get an 
adequate volume of quality eggs when they were needed. In processing 
Illinois eggs, these buyers discovered that with the same amount of 
labor, their egg candlers could pack almost three times the volume of 
high-quality eggs in the time required to sort the good- from the 
low-quality eggs. 
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Early Attempts to Establish Graded Egg Marketing 


Farmers’ cooperatives made the initial attempt to establish graded- 
egg marketing in Illinois. Grading stations were set up at Olney, Effing- 
ham, Yorkville, and Wayne City. These stations failed because of 
inadequate volume, lack of reliable grading standards, little or no en- 
forcement of the egg candling law, poor egg quality, inability to meet 
the short-run competition of established current-receipt markets, inade- 
quate market outlets, inefficient management, and limited understanding 
of graded marketing. 

The financial loss sustained by these stations was comparatively 
small; but the antagonism to graded-egg marketing resulting from their 
failure was both bitter and widespread. This antagonism was perpetu- 
ated by old-line current-receipt egg buyers, who recognized in graded- 
egg marketing a threat to their existing procurement program. 

In the early 1940’s two feed companies realized that the poultry 
and egg industry offered the best means of expanding their feed sales. 
They reasoned as follows: since poultry feeds made up the most im- 
portant volume of their total feed sales, and laying mash made up the 
greatest proportion of poultry feeds, any program which increased the 
profits for poultrymen would also increase demands for more feed and 
baby chickens. If hens were properly fed, they would lay more eggs. 
These eggs could be sold profitably —if a sound marketing program 
could be developed. Developmental costs would be absorbed by profits 
from current feed sales and the anticipated increase in future feed sales. 

Eggs could be assembled, graded, and sold directly to retail food 
distributors. Although these feed companies believed that this integra- 
tion would eventually prove profitable to the entire poultry industry, 
they expected to sustain financial losses for at least two years. 

Their quality egg-marketing programs were launched just prior to 
World War II. Grading stations and pick-up routes were established, 
and feed dealers functioned as egg-receiving stations. Farmers were 
paid on a differentiated pricing system that encouraged them to pro- 
duce high-quality eggs, and arrangements were made with chain stores 
and dairies to absorb all eggs marketed. 

A comparison of the weighted average price paid producers at one 
of these country pick-up stations and the USDA midmonth price report 
of prices paid in the same area shows that graded marketing was defi- 
nitely advantageous for producers (Fig. 2). 

The egg-marketing programs initiated by these feed companies were 
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Premiums paid for graded eggs were usually highest in the summer and fall 
and lowest in the spring. (Fig. 2) 


completely successful. Preliminary studies! of their activities indicated 
that (1) some Illinois farmers were producing better-quality eggs than 
reflected by the local price of current-receipt eggs; (2) buying eggs on 
a graded basis provides an incentive for improvement in the quality of 
eggs marketed; and (3) producers will respond to a market that dif- 
ferentiates for quality production. 


Declining Importance of the Chicago Wholesale Market 


The demand for eggs of assured quality, coupled with the pressure 
of increased costs of handling and processing eggs at the terminal 
wholesale egg market, has caused a transition in the importance of the 
Chicago market both in total supply and as a source of “quality” eggs. 


“Illinois Agriculture Experiment Station Circular 631, “Grading Will Improve 
the Market for Illinois Eggs,” 1948. 
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Since 1925, the total Illinois and United States production of 
eggs has increased over 70 percent (Appendix Table 22), and the pro- 
duction pattern of each has followed the same seasonal flow (Fig. 3). 
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Although Illinois egg production increased over 70 percent and United 
States production increased over 85 percent from 1925 to 1954, Chicago 
Wholesale Receipts decreased about 25 percent during this period. (Fig. 3) 


During this time, there has been a great shift in the relative importance 
of receipts at the Chicago wholesale market. In the earlier period, 
Chicago market receipts represented 12.2 percent of the total United 
States production. By 1950-1954 Chicago receipts had decreased to only 
6 percent of the total. In the latter period Chicago receipts represented 
only 17 percent more than the total Illinois production. 

The decline in the importance of the Chicago wholesale market has 
been most pronounced since 1940-1945, when an average of 5.1 million 
cases of eggs was received. Receipts decreased 32 percent to 3.5 mil- 
lion cases by 1949. From 1949 to 1954, average receipts were lower 
than any year since 1935. The decline of the Chicago wholesale market 
receipts has largely been offset by the development of country egg 
buying stations which supply most of the eggs for the city trade. 
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Egg Breakers Decentralize the Egg Market 


The major egg-breaking establishments made one of the first moves 
toward decentralization in egg marketing. These establishments, which 
supply liquid eggs to institutional users, conducted detailed research to 
determine alternative sources of supply and to predict market potential 
for country procurement ot eggs for breaking purposes. 

During the Second World War, egg-breaking establishments were 
set up at decentralized Illinois country points to intercept the flow of 
surplus eggs that normally moved to terminal markets. Modern high- 
ways and mainlines of railroads passed through these points, and 
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Illinois egg production in 1950-1954 varied seasonally about one-third as 
much as in 1925-1929. (Fig. 4) 
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labor costs were comparatively cheap. Since the plants located in 
these surplus-producing areas were closer to some Eastern consumer 
centers than the major terminal markets, frozen eggs could be trans- 
ported south or east from these points easier than from Chicago. 

The egg breakers offered country assemblers 14 cent a dozen less 
for eggs than the Chicago wholesale market price of current receipts. 
(For a comparison of the Chicago wholesale egg prices and prices paid 
by two Illinois egg breakers, see Appendix Table 23.) By selling their 
eggs directly to the egg breakers, country assemblers could save at least 
one day’s travel time and the expense of driving a truck 300 miles to 
the wholesale market. Although the egg breaking took place at these 
country points, the actual sales of frozen eggs were coordinated at 
terminal markets. 


Changes in Seasonal Egg Supply 


During the past 30 years, seasonal egg production and prices in 
Illinois (Table 1) have gradually leveled out (Figs. 4 and 5). 

Although 1950-1954 production during the lowest month increased 
227 percent as compared with 1925-1929, it increased only 5 percent 
in the highest production months (Appendix Table 34). The low pro- 
duction month shifted from December to September. 
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Illinois egg prices in 1950-1954 varied seasonally about one-fourth as much 
as in 1925-1929. (Fig. 5) 
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Table 1.— Changes in Illinois Egg Production and 
Average Prices, 1925-1929 to 1950-1954 


Production Price 
Year Lowest Highest Lowest Highest 
month month Percent® month month Percent® 
and index and index and index and index 
192520 nS ee tiie oe tere Dec. 36 April 185 516 April” <76." -Dec; “151 198 
1935— 39 ocs5.5 niescme aie Nov. 51 April 178 348 March 83 Nov. 137 166 
1945=49 2S ice nies Sept. 71 April 144 203 Feb. 90 Oct. 117 130 
1950-5 45 edie sae 8 Sept. 76 March 136 165 June 90 Dec. 113 126 


® Percent high month is of low month. 


Table 2.— Seasonal Distribution of Illinois Egg Production, 1945-1954* 


Vea. January April July to October to 
cae to March to June September December 
(percent) 

27.6 34.6 20.6 1722 

29.0 33e3 19.2 18.5 

28.4 32.9 19.2 19.5 

27.6 30.9 20.4 7 eS 

28.0 29.2 19.8 23.0 

29.2 29.8 19.9 7 EE 

27.6 29.5 20.3 22.6 

28.8 28.5 19.9 22.8 

23:22) 27.9 19.7 24.2 

28a UM fe} 19.8 24.6 


a Adapted from data compiled by the Illinois Cooperative Crop Reporting Service, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


The pricing pattern largely reflects this production change. By 1953 
the low-priced month had moved ahead from April to February; and 
by 1954," a new pricing pattern seemed to have developed. One low- 
priced month (December) preceded the time when egg-breakers be- 
come active buyers; the other (June) followed the end of their opera-_ 
tions (after the flush high-quality-production spring months were 
over). 

This change in seasonal supply is even more marked from 1945 to — 
1954 (Table 2). A comparison of egg production by quarters since 1945 
shows a 21-percent decrease in the proportion of eggs produced from 
April to June and a 43-percent increase in the proportion of eggs pro- : 
duced from October through December. The relative supply produced — 
during the other two quarters has not changed appreciably in the past 
ten years. 


: *In 1954 the high-priced month would have shifted from December to October 
if abnormal prices had not been paid for eggs during that year. 
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ANALYSIS OF GRADED AND CURRENT-RECEIPT 
MARKETING 


Survey of Major Egg Markets (1947-1948) 


During 1947 and 1948, a survey was made of every major Illinois 
country assembler. Detailed records of purchase and sales prices, as 
well as operational costs and grade workout, were obtained from every 
firm that would cooperate.1 Procurement and sales data were summa- 
rized on a monthly, 13 four-week period,? and annual basis. 

Volume and pricing data were obtained from thirteen country egg 
assemblers who were buying current-receipt eggs.* (Nine were located 
in southern Illinois and four in northern Illinois.) Comparable data 
were also obtained from three small northern Illinois graded-egg buyers 
and one large and one small southern Illinois graded-egg buyer. Retail 
sales data were assembled from major retail outlets that bought and 
sold current-receipt eggs to city consumers. 

Data were summarized to show the seasonal flow, weighted average 
price paid by each source, and the grade yield at each grading station. 
Price differentials were compared between graded and current-receipt 
egg marketing. Records were summarized according to the geographical 
location of the firms in the state and their method of buying eggs 
(whether on a graded or current-receipt basis). 

Every country assembler reported that he based his current-receipt 
egg price to farmers on the Chicago terminal market quotations for 
current receipts less about 4 cents a dozen. The difference between the 
weighted average prices paid by these egg dealers and the reported 
Chicago current-receipt price base was summarized for 1947 and 1948 
(Table 3). 

Regardless of the method of buying or location in the state, little 
relationship existed between the reported base and prices actually paid 
producers for eggs. Prices paid by any class of egg buyers did not 
exceed the reported price base except during December 1947, and 
February 1948. 


The price advantage of a graded egg market. [In 1947 northern 
Illinois producers received 8.6 cents a dozen more for graded eggs 
than for current-receipt eggs. The northern Illinois grade price ex- 


* The volume of sales by these firms represents about 25 percent of the total 
egg sales from Illinois farms. 

* Since weekly summary data were available for some of the important cost 
data, summaries were made on 13 four-week periods for each year. 

® See footnote, Table 3. 
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ceeded the reported price base by 10.7 cents a dozen. Southern Illinois 
farmers were paid 3.4 cents a dozen less for graded eggs than farmers 
in northern Illinois; but the southern producers received 6.5 cents a 
dozen more for graded eggs than for current-receipt eggs. Current- 
receipt egg prices paid by western Illinois country assemblers were 
the lowest in the state. 

The same relative price relationships continued throughout 1948. 
Competition from graded-egg buyers (who started operating in a 
predominantly current-receipt territory) is largely responsible for the 
changes in the prices paid by the western Illinois country assemblers. 
Most country assemblers bought eggs from local dealers and small 
country stores rather than directly from producers. 

This analysis shows rather conclusively the price advantage of a 
graded egg market to producers in 1947 and 1948. Next to the graded 
market, the highest-paying outlets were grocery stores; the lowest- 
paying outlets were firms associated with the large country assemblers 
who handled current-receipt eggs. 

Since most of these eggs were obtained from different producing 
areas, a more detailed analysis was made of certain grading stations 
as they developed. The prices paid (Appendix Table 24) and the grade 
yield (Appendix Table 25) of these new stations were compared 
through 1949. Further price comparisons were made with competing 
current-receipt dealers who were buying eggs in the same producing 
areas. 

Although the new grading stations bought eggs in different parts 
of the state, similar grade and quality yields were obtained from each 
station. The average grade price, as well as the local current-receipt 
prices paid producers, varied in different parts of the state; yet there 
was a definite price advantage of about 6 cents a dozen favoring 
graded over current-receipt marketing in each area. 


High-quality yield obtained from country grading stations. Eggs 
bought at country grading stations yielded an annual average of about 
80 percent Grade A quality (approximately 60 percent A Large; 16 
percent A Medium; 4 percent A Small); 13 percent B Large and 
about 7 percent Undergrades (Table 4). 

The yield of A quality usually exceeded 80 percent in the spring 
months, but declined to about 70 percent during the hot summer 
months. The yield of premium-priced A Large eggs varied from a 
high of about 75 percent of the volume in the spring months to a low 
of about 50 percent in the fall months. 
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Table 4.— Grade Workout of Eggs Bought Directly From Illinois 
Farmers Compared With the Grade Workout of Eggs 
From the Chicago Terminal Market, 1946-1949 


Grade yield 


Grading Total Checks Total 
stations A A Grade an 1 Uod 
Large Medium Small x Large Under- Medium a ae 
| A d grade 
grade 
(percent) 
Firm A 
ET cess dacartrsanenare.s 65.5 16.1 3:0 84.6 8.9 5.9 6 6:5 
1948.28 one ed ara Ge ca 61.1 19.5 3S 84.1 9.4 6.0 5 635 
QAO es Oe aimacnicn 561.3 16.6 Sh 78.6 1326. #0 8 7.8 
Weighted average...... 59.3 NW feed 4.5 81.5 i4 6.4 7 fe 
Firm B 
5 YW Rater era eee acer en 69.0 137 5 aes) 84.0 9.5 623 ps J 6:5 
WOAS pe tiecactaiinina thy 62.6 L3id A sy 76.8 13.3 4.5 4 4.9 
1949) or FG is ele cs 5723 16.3 ye J 15.8 19.2 4.6 .4 5.0 
Weighted average...... 61.1 14.9 1.6 TMA) Wy he 4.8 .4 5.2 
Firm C 
LOAG are Pha cee te ne 62.6 18.9 6.0 87.5 5.6 622 7 6.9 
N94 Tae tee eT cc tete 64.9 16.5 4.5 85.9 esis 6-4 7 6.8 
1948 ci tie oie oes 62.2 15:2 4.1 81.5 Lie 655 9 bah 
1949 rcs Be cok atar vena 61.5 15:26: Soll 80.8 11.8 6.7 7 7.4 
Weighted average...... 62.7 1633 4.4 83.4 0.3 GES: 8 7 fees: 
Firm E 
1949 reetnPad fice oe 54.3 bY peaks 6.4 78.2 13:..0 7.9 9 8.8 
Chicago wholesale 
market eggs® 
1946 rae cian ener 36.5 .6 a oN 40.1 30:53 17.6 10.4 1.6 29.6 
IQZT A entice sermegey ys 38.2 7.4 .8 46.4 3320 14.4 4.9 ts 20.6 
1O4S ee yy icra 38.5 6.8 +6 45.9 34.5 18.4 Ea 5 ey 4 19.6 


* Bought mostly as wholesale Grade A Large eggs. 


The flow of large-sized eggs varied from a high of about 90 per- 
cent in the spring months to a low of about 60 percent in October and 
November. (For more detail, see Appendix Table 25.) The problem 
of size and quality variation will be discussed in detail later in this 
report. 


Detailed Analysis of a Representative Illinois 
Country Graded Egg Market (1947-1954) 


The grading operations of one typical grading station were sum- 
marized and analyzed for the years 1947 to 1954. It was assumed that 
this station’s problems in pricing, procurement, and quality relation- 
ships would typify problems in developing other graded-egg markets. 

There were no specialized egg-producing areas in Illinois in 1947 
and 1948, and most locally produced eggs had to be obtained from 
relatively small flocks. Although the grading station was located in a 
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surplus-producing area, the variable local supply created a difficult 
“feast and famine” situation. 

The grading station’s outlets demanded a comparatively uniform 
flow of eggs throughout the year. The egg supply from the local farmers 
followed the pattern of the total Illinois production as well as the 
pattern of receipts at the Chicago terminal market. Farmers sold from 
two to three times as many eggs during the spring months as in the 
fall months. Country assemblers were not promising alternative 
sources. Their supply of eggs was more variable than that of either 
local producers or receipts at the Chicago terminal market (Appendix 
Table 26). 

Several factors limit the ability of producers to respond to graded 
marketing. Summary data from 1950 through 1954 (Fig. 6) indicate 
that: (1) there was a 50-percent variation in the number of laying 
hens on Illinois farms during the year, with the largest number of 
hens during the winter months and the smallest number during the 
summer months; (2) the average rate of production per hen was about 
50 percent higher from April through June than from September 
through November; and (3) only half as many Grade A and Large 
eggs were available from July through October as in the spring 
months. Assuming a uniform egg-consumption pattern during the year, 
there was an egg shortage in Illinois for every month of the year ex- 
cept March, April, and May. The greatest shortages occurred from 
July through October (a deficit of about eight eggs per person). These 
variations resulted in low prices during the spring months and high 
prices in the fall months. 

The grading station needed more eggs and a much more uniform 
flow of eggs than the local producers were able to supply. In order 
to initiate the grading program, the station bought from every avail- 
able source and paid higher prices than the quality of the eggs justi- 
fied. As the station learned to cope with the local supply situation, it 
developed firm grading, pricing, and supply policies. 


Producers’ response to graded marketing. Producers responded 
slowly to the “new egg market.’”’ They didn’t like waiting for their 
eggs to be graded before receiving their pay. Most established egg 
buyers tried to defeat the program; but after producers decided that 
the graded market gave them more total income from egg sales, 
changes occurred in the marketing system. 

In 1947 average receipts from producers totaled only 130 cases a 
week, ranging from 70 cases in November to 222 cases in May. By 
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Egg prices are a function of the seasonal variation in the number of hens, 
the number and size of eggs laid, and the surplus-deficit egg supply. When 


prices are lowest, Illinois always has a surplus supply of eggs. 


(Fig. 6) 
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1954 the seasonal distribution of local receipts had changed consider- 
ably, but the low seasonal supply still existed. Receipts during both 
the high and low months of the year increased over 400 percent. The 
lowest volume changed from November to July; the peak volume 
shifted from May to December, and average receipts increased to 
nearly 800 cases a week (Table 5). Producers altered their produc- 
tion practices in an effort to maximize total returns from the graded 
market outlet. 


Table 5.— Producer Eggs Received at an Illinois 
Egg-Grading Station, 1947-1954 


When weekly z Percent Percent 

Year receipts were Receipts, cases per week high weekly 

. week was average 

Lowest Highest Low High Average of low was of 1947 

1947 ere es Nov. 25 May 13 70 222 130 318 100 
19482-5554) “Oct? 158 April 8 136 409 257 300 197 
OEY stewie Aug. 26 Dec. 30 238 537 388 226 296 
19SOL aces Sept. 9 April 29 318 660 496 207 379 
2950 Aug. 12 Dec. 23 Bos 741 542 210 414 
1952 2h oe July 8 Feb. 25 344 854 640 248 490 
1993.3. Ate. 13 Dec. 17 359 837 WHE se 441 
19543202... 4 “Jaly:3t Dec. 11 402 1,168 797 291 609 


When the station first started buying eggs, over 90 percent of the 
total supply originated with dealers. A differentiated pricing system 
was planned to stimulate the flow of more high-quality, locally 
produced eggs; and by 1947, direct producer receipts represented 26 
percent of the volume. Direct producer receipts increased to 75 percent 
of the total by 1951, but decreased to 52 percent by 1954. Local pro- 
ducers could not meet the increased demand for graded eggs, and the 
station was forced to draw supplemental supplies from other terri- 
tories. Although the proportion of producer eggs decreased one-third 
from 1951 to 1954, the actual volume of producer eggs increased al- 
most one-half (47 percent). Nevertheless (with the exception of the 
fall of 1951), at least half of the station’s total volume of eggs had to 
be obtained from dealers (Fig. 7). 

The grading station’s primary objective was to obtain eggs directly 
from producers. The supply of producers’ eggs was then supplemented 
by rehandled local dealer eggs, and the shortages were filled in with 
rehandled wholesale grades of eggs from terminal and large dealer 
sources. 

Before 1951 it was impossible to obtain a breakdown of receipts 
from individual dealer sources; but an analysis of receipts from 1952 
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to 1954 revealed that the proportion of eggs from local dealers more 
than doubled and that from large dealers increased only one-third. 

Eggs from all sources were candled and graded before they were 
offered for sale through the retail outlets. All producer eggs were 
bought on a graded basis and yielded about 80 percent Grade A 
quality. Although dealer eggs were mostly bought as “A Large,” only 
from one-third to one-half of them met the grading station’s A Large 
standard (Tables 4 and 6). The dealers were able to insist that the 
grading station accept their grades and prices; and until the volume 
from producers could be developed, the grading station was forced to 
handle dealer eggs on the dealers’ terms. 

Until 1951 the yield of A Large eggs from dealers was always less 


INDEX (AVERAGE TOTAL RECEIPTS BY 4-WEEK PERIODS= 100) 
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Producers were unable to expand production sufficiently to meet the in- 
creased demand for quality eggs. Although the volume of producers’ eggs 
increased over 500 percent from 1947 to 1954, the grading station bought 
half its eggs from large dealers during this period. (Fig. 7) 
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than from producers. In the fall months producers’ eggs usually 
graded from 40 to 50 percent A Large as compared to about 30 percent 
from dealers, and dealers’ eggs included over twice as many B Large 
eggs and many more Undergrades than producers’ eggs. 


Dealer grade buying improves quality. By 1952 many local dealers 
were forced to sell on a graded basis. During the fall months other 
local dealers sold some “better-quality” eggs on a straight price basis. 
But the large dealers continued to supply eggs on a straight price and 
dealer grade basis. Summaries of the volume, grade workout, and 
cost per dozen from each of these sources were compared. 

Large dealers supplied from one-fourth to one-half the total volume 
of eggs from July through December 1953, but the yield of A Large 
eggs was only two-thirds as high as the yield from producers’ eggs. 
Local dealer eggs bought on a graded basis yielded more A Large 
eggs but fewer total Grade A eggs than those bought on a straight 
price basis. The results of dealer grade buying in 1952 indicated that 
large dealers either had to lower prices or provide higher quality eggs 
at the straight price. 

From 1952 to 1954 a noticeable change occurred in the quality of 
eggs supplied by both large and local dealers. Only 39 percent of the 
dealer eggs were A Large in 1951; but by 1954, the yield of A Large 
had increased to 59 percent, and the yield of B Large had decreased 


Table 6.— Grade Workout of Eggs Bought Directly From Illinois 
Farmers Compared With Grade Workout From Large Dealers 
and Local Dealers at an Illinois Grading Station, 

1952 Through 1954 


Checks 


Percent Total 
ree A A A Total B and 
Origin supply Large Medium Small GradeA Large Under- 10s Under- 
PDE, grades stages 
(percent) 
1951 
Direct receipts.......... 75 58.6 A ha 2.4 78.5 16.6 4.2 Ais 4.9 
Dealer eggs............. 258 38.9 11.4 2.0 52.3 41.5 2-9 BY | 6.2 
1952 
Direct receipts.......... 64 53.6 20.1 4.0 Mdcad, 15:2 6.2 9 Y he | 
Large dealera>. oi... 25... 24 34.0 12.6 5.4 52.0 38.3 8.8 9 97 
Local dealers 
One Price; chads cess 12 38.0 18.1 2.6 58.7 32.0 8.8 aed 9.3 
On grad@s iscsi cesar Sh 43.2 11.6 4 Ah 4 34.3 9.2 D3 10.5 
1953 
Direct receipts.......... 49 53.8 18.5 4.9 1s 14.6 Tao 1.2 8.2 
Large dealersb.......... 26 48.4 1735 ee) 60.2 PHY | 6.4 ah. ok 
Local dealers, 2 556i. cce6s 25 45.6 13.5 7 59.8 32.0 i fees) .6 8.1 
1954 
Direct receipts......... 52 51.0 21:3 6.8 79.1 12.7 7 £2 8.2 
Large dealers>.......... 19 59.1 11:7 1 70.9 2229: 5.6 .6 632 
Local dealers 22% c4.326.4% 29 43.4 17.6 3 64.5 Zick 7 fe .6 8.4 


814 percent from large dealers and 11 percent from local dealers. 
b These eggs were bought as wholesale Grade A Large. 
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from 42 percent to 23 percent. Although the yield of A Large during 
the critical fall months was still only about 40 percent of all eggs sold 
in 1954, the large dealers usually supplied more A Large eggs through- 
out the year than any other source. 

Until 1954 the yield of A Large quality from dealers was always 
lower than from producers’ eggs. But each year, as competition for 
the graded market outlet became greater, egg quality improved. In 1951 
only 52 percent of the dealers’ eggs graded A; but by 1954, 71 percent 
of the large dealers’ eggs graded A, and 65 percent of the local dealers’ 
eggs graded A (Table 6). The yield of B Large and Undergrades? re- 
mained extremely high for large dealer eggs bought as A Large. 

From 1952 to 1954 direct receipts from producers represented 50 
percent of the total egg supply. Producers’ eggs yielded nearly 80 per- 
cent Grade A quality (over 50 percent A Large, 20 percent A Medium, 
5 percent A Small) and 15 percent B Large; the remaining 5 percent 
were Undergrades. Only one-third of the producers’ eggs were A 
Large during the fall months as compared to over two-thirds in the 
spring. Although the total A quality remained comparatively high in 
the fall, the heavy proportion of A Medium and A Small eggs created 
a definite marketing problem. 

Since egg quality is economically important, it might be expected 
that highest-quality producer eggs would be bought at the highest 
prices. But dealers have alternative outlets for their eggs, and are in 
a better position than the producers to shift their volume of eggs to 
higher-priced competing markets. Usually the producer has only two 
outlets for his eggs — the local current-receipt market or the grading 
station. For these reasons, the grading station was able to buy higher- 
quality producer ‘eggs at lower prices than it paid for dealers’ eggs. 

Despite the six-cents-a-dozen premium paid for graded eggs over 
local current-receipt prices, producers’ eggs were the station’s least 
costly source of supply. (Until 1951 only aggregate dealers’ cost and 
volume data were available. The weighted average prices paid local 
dealers, large dealers, and producers since 1951 are shown in Table 7.) 

In 1951 eggs from large dealers cost 9.9 cents a dozen more than 
producer eggs; in 1952, 14.1 cents more; in 1953, 8.0 cents more; and 
in 1954, 10.0 cents more. In the fall months large dealers received as 
much as 20 cents a dozen more for eggs than local producers. In Octo- 
ber 1954, when the average price paid farmers for eggs was only 26 
cents a dozen, the station paid a premium of 19.9 cents a dozen for 
large dealer eggs. 

Until 1952 eggs bought from local dealers were about as costly as 


* Undergrades include dirty, cracked, broken, and inedible eggs. 
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Table 7.— Weighted Average Price Paid for Eggs at an Illinois 
Grading Station by Source, 1951 Through 1954 


1951 1952 
Period 
ending Door Large Local Door Large Local dealers 
receipts dealers dealers receipts dealers Grade Straight 
(cents per dozen) (cents per dozen) 
WARUBLY 20S). si ariele OSe ions 38.2 46.9 49.3 35:7 44.0 36.8 ertte 
MEDrUary) 22. rca ees BOTS 46.2 45.2 32.6 40.0 34.8 bi 
Marebh' 2? 6.2. esis 42.8 50.8 49.1 31:5 sero S232 esis 
Apriliioe . csten vaste s 41.3 even 45.1 S205 40.7 33.4 Setaake 
MAY T1523 cig ected cesta aie 42.0 eins pose: 3153 fae 32.4 e cuthe 
PUNE TES wees atlases 42.0 S121 50.0 32.8 39.8 3325 40.3 
UULY 12 ition acc cata soaks 43.0 50.4 50.5 35.8 44.1 3551 40.9 
AU gist DO o2 cokrassien ete shies 43.8 53.8 51.8 45.1 56.9 41.8 $1.55 
September 6.. $0.:2 59.8 59.0 45.6 55.4 45.5 Soni 
October 4.... 52.0 58.6 59.0 42.9 51.4 42.2 51.8 
November 1.. 52.8 57.9 60.2 45.3 53.8 48.8 58.1 
November 29............. 56.7 64.9 64.6 45.8 SS e1 48.6 54.8 
December 22". oso cee winins 44.3 51.0 54.0 42.0 48.2 43.7 46.1 
(Average ss fated ns oe: 44.6 55:5 S20 37.4 5t.5 40.5 47.5 
1953 1954 
Period 
ending Door Large Local Door Large Local 
receipts dealers dealers receipts dealers dealers 
(cents per dozen) (cents per dozen) 

JANUARY: 26 fete c tosis cs ore es aicgole athese race 40.4 48.5 42.8 43.1 48.1 44.4 
MOD PAL Y 22 crise cad fie boeancmeir 39.1 46.2 42.3 41.6 47:.3 43.2 
Maren? sects forsee ee aes 42.2 49.5 43.8 38.2 39.8 38.7 
Yoyo tb hear rat es ee hey Ria Ean le 43.5 49.3 44.4 32.9 3759 34.0 
BIL Tees a ce OO et ike 45.2 S15 46.6 31.6 38.0 3255 
SU TAY civ co asciciteks Atel sae oe 44.2 51.8 45.6 31.4 Siok 32.2 
aT Aas By AR eer i erie oe lS il See 46.5 53.4 48.0 29.9 39.2 30.6 
AURIS Onc Gea ice ase 47.0 S72. 48.1 34.5 44.1 37.6 
Septembet:G.: cing ase 4752 61.7 50.0 30.4 A2;5 33.2 
OCtG bet! Bo Soe caatal sh coe Arians 48.0 62.2 So.a2 26.0 45.9 Siz 
November to. aa tacin te mates 45.1 64.0 49.3 24.5 40.0 26:50 
November: 292. a 5 ker waren eoe 45.7 59.2 47.5 28.9 S87 32.6 
Decemhee 27.6 cae woes 43.2 48.3 45.6 yy fe | 32.0 29.1 
PAV CTORE Sori rank 8 re Panne ate anee 44.2 ny iy 46.4 Sli 41.7 33:5 


large-dealer eggs. Some local dealer eggs bought on a graded basis in 
1952 were only 3.1 cents a dozen more costly than producer eggs; but 
local dealer eggs bought on the dealer’s price and grade cost 10.1 cents 
more than producers’ eggs. Since 1953, all local dealers’ eggs have been 
bought on a graded basis at a cost of about two cents a dozen more 
than the cost of door-delivered eggs. 


Influence of graded market. With the shift to local dealer graded- 
egg buying, the influence of graded-egg marketing has extended over 
a considerably greater area. Each case of eggs from all sources is 
graded at the station. The grading station pays local dealers one lump 
sum and gives them individual grading reports for all lots of eggs de- 
livered. In paying their producer patrons, local dealers frequently de- 
duct two cents a dozen from the grading station’s farmer door-delivered 
price. In addition, the grading station often pays local dealers two cents 
a dozen for their service. 
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The grading station’s influence is shown by a comparison of prices 
paid to alternative sources and the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Crop Reporting Service report of prices paid for Illinois eggs in 1954 
(Table 8). Producer prices were always higher than government- 
reported prices paid for all eggs in the area. Large dealer prices ex- 
ceeded all other prices. Local dealer prices were always higher than 
farmer prices but lower than large dealer prices. The greatest price 
differences always occurred during the fall months. 

If the grading station had paid the farmers’ door price for each 
grade of eggs brought from different sources in 1954, it could have 
decreased costs considerably. Local dealer eggs would have cost 0.3 
cent a dozen less than producer eggs; large-dealer eggs would have 
cost only 4.3 cents a dozen more than producer eggs instead of 10.0 
cents more; and A Medium eggs would have cost only 31.8 cents a 
dozen instead of 34.1 cents. 


Seasonal distribution of egg size.1 Assuming that producers’ eggs 
sold to the grading stations represent Illinois supply, 65 percent Large, 
24 percent Medium, 5 percent Small, 4 percent Undergrade, and 2 
percent Loss eggs are produced annually (Appendix Table 27). 

The peak flow of Large eggs occurs from January through July 
(over 70 percent). During October and November only about 40 per- 
cent are Large. To offset the seasonal decline of Large eggs, the peak 
flow of Medium eggs (45 percent) is in November, and the peak flow 
of Small eggs (20 percent) occurs in the latter part of October. Me- 
dium and Small eggs are in greatest supply from the middle of Sep- 
tember through the first of December (at least 50 percent of the total). 
From January through July from 15 to 20 percent are medium-sized. 


Changes in grade yield. During the eight-year period, the yield of 
different grades of eggs received at the station changed radically. The 
percentage of Large eggs decreased from 78.5 percent to 63.6 percent 
of the total, and the decrease in the volume of A Large eggs was even 
greater. To offset this decrease, the yield of A Mediums increased 7.6 
percent; A Smalls increased 5.7 percent; B Large increased 3.2 per- 
cent; and Undergrades and Loss eggs increased 1.6 percent. 

More A Mediums were bought during every period of the year in 
1954 than in 1947; but the greatest differences occurred in October and 
November, when the greatest price range existed between Large and 


* Extra Large and Jumbo eggs are included in the Large category. Loss in- 
cludes “shells” and “shorts.” 
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Table 10.— Percent Yield of Eggs Bought by Grade 
at an Illinois Egg Grading Station 


Pullet and Under- 


Year A Large A Medium B Large A Small grades Loss 
(percent) 

bY. Wy Aeron ar ereey tr area ita Aar aes Re Fre ee tet 69.0 She 9:5 5 Wises 6.3 22 
194 Sie Richa A ay EON eo SE NR wee 62.6 13.1 18.3 a baat 4.5 a4 
194 O eieladcnntnen Eee atta d aes eo Bet SS 16.3 19.2 22 4.6 4 
NOS Oi ist mois doer ctieaste ste ieloreaie Geen chomene ene 61.2 16.0 5 BS S7/ Dot 4.2 as 
VOSA es elas ei n k ae Hola lemintiataaiou tenets 58.6 1705 16.6 2.4 4.2 A 
NOS Dee lcs ac een henge Ms ee 53.6 20:51 15:)..2 4.0 6.2 9 
VOSS ieee oop aoe enh ae nore a eee oye 53.8 18.5 14.6 4.9 7.0 Laz 
NOS Bie Peek ster ebro Os or esr ee eoee ge aE 50.9 213 T2S7 7.0 6.9 j lay 3 


Medium eggs. Although more A Smalls were bought during every 
period of 1954, the biggest increases occurred from July through 
November. (Tables 9 and 10 summarize changes in grade yield 
since 1947.) 


Changes in grade yield may have been apparent rather than real. 
Several factors other than actual changes in egg quality and size may 
account for the decrease in Large eggs over the eight-year period. 

Quality market development costs were heavy for the first three 
years. The shift from current-receipt marketing could not occur 
without some misunderstanding from producers as well as opposition 
from local competition. Graded marketing had always been associated 
with failure in the past, and rigid grading at the beginning of the pro- 
gram might have impeded its ultimate objective. 

The station graded both producer and wholesaler eggs under the 
same supervision and to the same grade tolerance. The quality of 
wholesale eggs was low, and it was necessary to grade these eggs 
loosely in order to obtain a marketable supply. Under the same grading 
system, producers’ eggs yielded almost twice as many high-quality eggs 
as the wholesale supply. 

As producer eggs became the most important source of supply, the 
wholesalers could be induced to market eggs of comparable quality. 
The grade tolerance of producer eggs could also be tightened. Since 
most competitive markets were supplied with the wholesale eggs, the 
higher quality of the station’s eggs gave the grading station a definite 
advantage. Market outlets and consumers of graded eggs were accus- 
tomed to merely edible eggs, and loose grading of producer eggs was 
adequate for the consumer demand.? 


*In 1951 one hundred and ninety-nine Chicago retail store managers told re- 
search workers that they sold only the highest-quality eggs in their stores. Yet 


ace managers identified more Grade C eggs as the highest-quality eggs than 
rrade AA. 
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Table 11.— Premiums Paid Producers for Graded Eggs 
Over Current-Receipt Eggs* 


Veur January February March April May June July 
27. 24 24 21 19 16 14 
(cents per dozen) 
194 Tc Ralectees ovina ite 8.4 4.9 6.4 5.9 5.9 6.4 4.8 
1068 ros its. ensiecveasttansiotsietake 7.8 5.8 eR) hres) O57 6.4 6.8 
T94D ocho cere ave a eee esouTe seer 4.2 4.7 6.1 6.2 6.9 720 7.8 
OSO oocyte carte ee snl neerenauats 6.3 ER J 53 6.3 Dk: Sue 5.9 
1951s cic. thet s bees eee 25:7 4.9 5.0 6.5 530 6.6 5.3 
1952 Fo cS one ase een le ae oe 1.6 4.0 6.1 6.7 4.7 6.1 io 
10S 3 cise Nora Dee SS Reon Ie Sai eS SZ. 6.0 5.3 6.4 7.9 
1954 et a tee ee eee 4.7 3.4 5.6 5.4 5.6 Lay 4.3 
August Septem- October Novem- Decem- Decem- 
Year 11 ber 8 6 ber3. beri ber29 ‘Average 

6.9 dice 4.3 3.7 4.9 320, 5.0 

woop 5.9 5.4 6.8 4.5 rp 6.2 

Vat 7.6 4.3 4.3 dive. 13 5.3 

4.7 4.3 8.2 8.8 10.4 5.0 6.9 

5.8 9.8 Y fees 8.7 9.4 5 5:5 

9.0 6.6 4.4 7.0 1.9 1.9 4.7 

Y bee 5.8 6.8 4.5 622 4.6 5.8 

3.6 2.6 foe | 3.0 4.2 Dad 3.4 


a Difference between the weighted average price retail stores paid farmers for current-receipt eggs 
and the average price paid producers for graded eggs at the grading station. 


As producers became accustomed to graded marketing, many of 
them shifted to lighter breeds of chickens, which may lay smaller eggs 
than heavier breeds. Larger flocks produced more total Undergrades 
than the producer’s family could eat; and as the size of the supply 
flock increased, a greater number of Small and Undergrades were sold 
to the station. 

When the retail outlets expanded their egg sales after 1951, the 
grading station had to obtain more eggs from many new smaller flock 
owners. These owners were accustomed to selling current-receipt eggs 
and did not follow production practices that would yield high-quality 
eggs. 

To the producer, the highest average price he receives for all of his 
eggs is the important price. Grade differentials are important to him 
only as they affect his total income. However, to the grading station, 
which must supply graded eggs to its retail outlets, grade and quality 
yields are of primary importance. 

The new grading system evolved from experience, and those de- 
veloping the system attempted to build confidefice with local producers. 
Farmers were paid a price differential over current receipts to encour- 
age the flow of eggs to the grading station. This favorable grade-price 
relationship (Table 11) answered the producer’s most important egg 
marketing question: Can more money be made by selling graded eggs? 
Grade and quality adjustments developed as producers became accus- 
tomed to market requirements. 
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Comparisons with Ohio and Utah egg-grading stations and Illinois 
stations operating under the supervision of the Federal-State Egg 
Grading Service revealed that the grading station studied (Firm B) 
gradually tightened up its grade requirements over the eight years. 

The pattern of grade and quality yield at these Federal-State Grad- 
ing stations was practically identical. Firm B classified more producer 
eggs as Large and A Large than any of the other stations. The greatest 
differences occurred during the fall months when eggs were difficult to 
obtain (Table 12). The tightening up of grades over the eight-year 
period was probably a gradual adjustment of grade standards to more 
nearly approximate those of grading stations operating under the su- 
pervision of the Federal-State Grading Service. By 1954 the grade 
yield of Firm B approximated the grade yield of these other stations. 

Prices were established to encourage the flow of “quality” large 
eggs and discourage the flow of poor-quality eggs and small eggs. 
Highest premiums were paid for A Large, and the price of A Medium 
and B Large was approximately 4 cents higher than current receipts 
(Fig. 8). As the grading stations supplied better eggs, the total flow 
of graded eggs more than doubled by 1951 and tripled by 1954. 


CENTS PER DOZEN 
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4-WEEK PERIODS 
Prices of all grades of Illinois eggs reach a peak by late fall, then decline as 
the supply increases during the winter months (based on 1947-1954 data). 
(Fig. 8) 
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Some producers discovered that they could sort out Undergrades 
and sell them to local current-receipt buyers at a higher price than that 
paid by the grading station. This sorting practice continued until 
current-receipt prices were adjusted to compensate for the lower 
current-receipt quality. 

If grade yield is the primary consideration, then the changes in 
grade yield during the eight-year period can be criticized. These 
changes were not exactly what one would expect from a stable, well- 
established market. But this market was not well-established. The 
graded marketing program was developed in an area in which neither 
the grading station nor the producers had had any firsthand experience 
in buying or selling producer graded eggs. Nevertheless, the decrease 
in quality yield at this station — whether real or apparent — indicates 
the need for objective, unchanging egg marketing standards.’ 


Cooperative egg marketing in Ohio and Utah compared with Illi- 
nois station. Many producer groups consider cooperative marketing 
the answer to egg-marketing problems. Records of cooperative egg 
marketing in Ohio and Utah were compared with records of the Illinois 
station. Both of these out-of-state cooperatives had been in business for 
over 20 years. (Comparative grade yields are shown in Table 12.) 

Until 1951 the out-of-state cooperatives paid producers a price 
roughly equivalent to the Chicago 60-percent A Large wholesale mar- 
ket quotation. The Illinois grading station’s prices were about equal to 
the Chicago current-receipt market quotation during the spring months, 
but exceeded the current-receipt quotation by about 10 cents a dozen 
during the fall months. The prices paid Illinois farmers during the 
development of graded-egg marketing were much lower than the prices 
paid farmers by the Utah and Ohio cooperatives. 

Since 1951, patrons of the Illinois grading station and the Ohio 
cooperative have received about the same average price for eggs during 
the fall months. During the spring months, Illinois patrons usually 
receive less than the prices paid by the Ohio cooperatives. Patrons of 
the Utah grading station have consistently received about six cents a 
dozen more for eggs than patrons of the Illinois and Ohio stations. 

By 1954 both the grade and price comparisons for the Ohio and 
Illinois stations were approximately the same. Illinois farmers received 
0.7 cent a dozen less than the average price paid Ohio cooperators in 
1954. In the summer months Illinois farmers were paid as much or 
more than the Ohio cooperative paid its patrons. The average annual 


* As a result of this study, an egg law defining consumer grade standards was 
passed by the Illinois Legislature in 1951. 
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difference in price would not justify paying transportation costs to 
move eggs from a surplus Illinois producing area to an Ohio deficit 
egg supply area. The seasonal distribution of grades of eggs bought 
by the Utah station in 1954 was about the same as that of the Illinois 
and Ohio stations. 


Comparison of Chicago terminal market price quotations and 
prices paid at the Illinois grading station. The greatest comparative 
price changes occurred between the Chicago 60-percent A Large quo- 
tations and the weighted average prices paid for graded eggs. As more 
country grading stations developed, the supply of large eggs on the 
terminal markets diminished. Each year terminal market wholesalers 
bid higher prices for “A Large” eggs. This analysis indicates that the 
Illinois, Ohio, and Utah country grading stations need not — and did 
not — pay much attention to “quality price quotations” on the Chicago 
terminal market. (See Appendix Tables 28-31.) 


Comparative food-weight value of eggs bought from producers. 
Although different sizes of eggs are offered for sale during the year, 
the average weight of all eggs is about 24 ounces a dozen (the size of 
Large eggs). To compare the food-weight value, the average price of 
all eggs was used as a basing point; deviations from the average price 
were computed for the different sizes of producers’ eggs. These devia- 
tions show the relative difference in prices paid for each grade of eggs. 
A comparison of these deviations illustrates the market potential for 
buying or selling different sizes of eggs on the basis of the food value 
of the edible portion (Fig. 9). 

Over the eight-year period, the average price paid for graded eggs 
was 40.7 cents a dozen. For eggs of the same grade, a definite correla- 
tion exists between the food value and the price of different sizes 
(based on a uniform cost per pound of edible eggs).* 

On this basis, A Extra Large eggs were worth 45.6 cents a dozen; 
Large eggs, 40.7 cents; Medium, 35.6 cents; and Small eggs, 30.5 cents 
a dozen. Prices actually paid producers were 44.5 cents for the trade’s 
“Grade A Large”? eggs; 40.1 cents a dozen for A Medium; 38.6 cents 
for B Large; 27.4 cents for Pullet and A Small; and 12.8 cents a 
dozen for Undergrades. 


*Sizes and minimum net weight specifications per dozen are as follows: 
Jumbo, 30 ounces; Extra Large, 27 ounces; Large, 24 ounces; Medium, 21 ounces; 
Small, 18 ounces; and Pee Wee, 15 ounces. Using the Large egg as a standard, 
Extra Large eggs, which weigh one-eighth more than Large, are worth one- 
eighth more. Mediums are worth one-eighth less, and Small one-fourth less than 
Large eggs. 

* No price differential was paid for A Extra Large eggs. Both A Large and 
Extra Large were bought and sold as A Large eggs. 
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4-WEEK PERIODS 


From the standpoint of food value, producers always received a substantial 
premium for A Large and A Medium eggs. They accepted small discounts 
for A Small and substantial discounts for Undergrade eggs. (Fig. 9) 


Throughout the year producers received considerably more than 
the weight value of A Large and A Medium eggs. Prices paid for 
A Large eggs were almost equal to the weight value of Extra Large 
eggs. Producers accepted an average discount of 2.1 cents a dozen for 
B Large eggs; 3.1 cents a dozen for A Small eggs; and a discount of 
18.9 cents a dozen for Undergrades. 

Most of the differences among Grade A, Grade B, and Under- 
grade eggs are due to environmental factors which cause internal 
deterioration. If producers had preserved the initial high quality of 
all their eggs, many of the Grade B and Undergrade eggs could have 
been sold as Grade A eggs. Price differentials offer a definite incen- 
tive for improvement in Illinois egg marketing. 


Illinois quality egg marketing stimulated by price differentials. 
The quality of the eggs received at the Illinois station was determined 
by source of supply, extent of grading or sorting by dealers, and the 
comparative prices paid for quality. 

It is not known how many consumers stop buying large eggs when 
the price increases so rapidly in the fall. If more people would buy 
small-sized eggs when they are abundant, and if retailers continued to 
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sell these eggs at bargain prices, one of the major egg-marketing prob- 
lems would be solved. 

At present the trade supplements the local supply by paying high 
premiums to dealers located beyond the immediate supply area. These 
dealers provide “A Large” eggs which do not grade out as high quality 
as locally produced eggs. It would be a sounder marketing practice to 
stimulate consumer demand for Small and Medium eggs when these 
eggs are plentiful. 

Assuming that receipts of different sizes and grades of eggs by 
this station in 1954 represent the demand for quality in Illinois eggs, 
either major adjustments must be made in the local supply pattern to 
meet the quality needs of the market, or changes must be made in 
retailing eggs to promote the sale of more Medium and Small eggs 
during the fall months. 


Areas of Influence of the Graded Market 


After grading stations were well established, producers made direct 
delivery from a distance of about 20 miles. To obtain buffer supplies 
during the slack season, these stations purchased eggs from local 
dealers who were buying current receipts from producers located be- 
yond the 20-mile direct delivery area (Figs. 10 and 11). 

When the supplemental supply from local dealers was inadequate, 
the stations made arrangements with larger terminal or country egg 
dealers located beyond the local producer and local assembler areas. 
Most large-dealer eggs were originally bought from the producer as 
current receipts, and may have been sorted and rehandled many times 
before being delivered to the grading station. Although dealer eggs 
were bought as “Grade A quality,’ they were all recandled and re- 
graded before being sold to consumers. This system of buying extended 
the grading station’s area of influence to over 100 miles. 

Some local dealers were forced to buy and sell eggs on a graded 
basis because (1) more farmers were producing more eggs near the 
grading station; (2) the producers who supplied the local dealers rec- 
ognized the advantage of selling graded eggs and demanded that they 
be paid for the quality of eggs they supplied; and (3) the grading 
station had alternative egg sources and did not have to depend wholly 
on the local dealers’ supply. This system provided added incentives for 
producers to market quality eggs. 

Summary results indicate that a grading station can expect a direct 
flow of from 600 to 900 cases of eggs a week from Illinois producers. 
To supplement this volume, the station must make special arrange- 
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ments with dealers located beyond the immediate supply area. The large 
dealers, who function as “buffers,’’ command the highest prices because 
they dominate the surplus supply of large eggs during the fall months. 

Direct receipts from producers provide the grading station with 
the most uniform flow of high-quality eggs, the fewest Undergrades, 
and the lowest-priced eggs. The most costly and lowest-quality eggs 
are purchased from large terminal dealers. When these dealers had to 
compete for the graded market outlet, however, the quality of their 
eggs improved. 

Volume of supply is usually induced by a differentiated pricing 
system that provided incentives for quality production of large eggs 
and discriminates against low-quality and small eggs. It was difficult 
for the producer to understand why the grading station paid large 
dealers a substantial premium for eggs that only yielded 50 percent 
Grade A, and discriminated against locally produced eggs that yielded 
over 80 percent Grade A and approximately the same volume of A 
Large eggs as the dealer’s eggs. The grading station needed high- 
quality, low-cost eggs, but it was forced to pay large dealers premium 
prices for so-called “A Large’ eggs to supplement the local supply. 

This study demonstrates that producers can and will respond to 
graded-egg marketing when sufficient price differentials are paid to 
initiate the desired volume and quality changes. The greatest oppor- 
tunity for expanding graded-egg marketing lies either in establishing 
smaller grading stations in surplus supply areas, or in expanding the 
influence of the larger stations through local dealers. 

In response to price incentives, producers shifted the low egg 
supply month from November in 1947 to July in 1954, and the peak 
flow of eggs from May to December. These changes were advantageous 
to the grading station, the producer, and the consumer. 

The most economical way for the grading station to expand the 
influence of graded marketing is to increase prices paid producers for 
assured high-quality eggs during the fall months. An increase of 4 
cents above present graded prices, accompanied by more stringent 
grade tolerances, would be less costly than buying dealer eggs under 
the present system. An added producer premium would redirect the 
flow of high-quality eggs to the grading station and leave the lower- 
quality eggs for current-receipt buyers. These buyers would un- 
doubtedly object, but they could raise the price for quality current 
receipts and the entire industry would benefit. 

As other Illinois grading stations developed, they were confronted 
with problems similar to those of this firm. Before 1946, about 1,000 
cases of eggs a week were bought from farmers on a graded basis. 
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(Fig. 12) 


By 1947 the weekly volume from three grading stations had increased 
to only 1,600 cases — enough eggs to supply the needs of approximately 
80,000 people. By 1955 about 30 country grading stations and over 60 
feeder stations (local dealers) had been established (Fig. 12). About 
35,000 cases a week (enough eggs to supply the needs of 1,800,000 
people, or about 25 percent of the market requirements for Illinois 
consumers) were bought from Illinois farmers on some kind of a 
graded-egg market. Illinois egg marketing developed largely around 
the expansion of three firms that started buying quality eggs in the 
1940's. 


Transition of Illinois Egg Marketing 


The period from 1945 to 1955 was a transition period in Illinois 
egg marketing. During that time, egg marketing changed from the 
traditional farm-run or current receipts system to one which encour- 
aged integrated graded-egg marketing. This transition marked the 
change from “barnyard” to “quality” eggs. 
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The seasonal supply pattern also changed. More commercial pro- 
ducers began to produce more eggs when prices were highest during 
the fall months. Although production during the flush months, January 
to March, continued to be as great as before this transition period, the 
increased flow of eggs during the slack months, July to September, 
had a noticeable effect on the egg market. 

These changes were brought about by improved transportation, com- 
munications, and refrigeration; the united efforts of research workers, 
educators, feed and equipment manufacturers, poultry breeders, hatch- 
erymen, trade organizations, and legislators; and the increased demand 
for better-quality eggs by discriminating consumers. 

The trends of this transition were perpetuated and expanded be- 
cause quality egg marketing provides more dollars for the producers, 
more profits and lower processing costs for the trade, and better quality 
eggs at lower prices to consumers. 

Quality marketing was achieved by a simple application of prin- 
ciples of conservation to a perishable farm product. A differentiated 
pricing system, with premiums and discounts for quality variations, 
provided the incentive for producers to conserve the initial egg quality 
and produce eggs when they were most needed. An integrated market- 
ing system enabled the tradespeople to preserve the high initial quality 
of producers’ eggs for immediate sale to consumers. 


Transition motivated by analysis of terminal and decentralized 
marketing. Major retailing firms analyzed alternative marketing costs 
of eggs bought from the Chicago wholesale market and from country 
points. The results of this analysis motivated the transition to de- 
centralized graded-egg marketing. 

Since the marketing activities of country graded-egg buying stations 
represent only one phase of trade procedures needed to encourage im- 
proved marketing in Illinois, a complete analysis was also made of all 
the grading stations’ marketing activities from the producer to the 
consumer, including the purchase and sale of all eggs from all sources 
by the grading stations’ retail outlets. 

The results of this complete analysis from 1947 through 1954 illus- 
trate rather conclusively why major changes occurred in the organiza- 
tion of the Illinois egg market. 

Until 1947 major egg retailers in Chicago and St. Louis relied on 
wholesale terminal egg markets as a principal source of graded eggs. 
In order to supplement their supply of graded eggs, these retailers 
bought current-receipt eggs directly from producers and sold them at 
retail. Neither the wholesale eggs nor the current-receipt farm eggs 
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were satisfactory, but the pattern of egg procurement and sales was 
fixed by tradition and rigid company policy. 

A study of decentralized egg procurement and processing, started 
in 1947, was carried through 1954 to parallel the analysis of country 
egg marketing discussed earlier in this report. By 1954 every major 
chain and dairy that bought and sold “quality” eggs on the Chicago 
and St. Louis market had shifted to some form of decentralized egg 
marketing. 


Cost and grade analysis preceded decentralized egg buying. Be- 
fore any large-scale shift from terminal to country graded-egg market- 
ing developed, the grade yield, supply, and comparative costs of whole- 
sale and country egg sources were analyzed.: 

Comparisons were made of the egg-marketing activities of three 
Illinois grading stations. Two stations (A and B) were located at 
country points, and the third was located in Chicago. The Chicago 
station, the largest of the three, had been operating for many years. 
Stations A and B were new country grading stations. 

Although these three stations operated under the same management 
and supplied eggs for retail sale to the same outlets, they received their 
eggs from different sources. Results of this analysis, combined with 
the analysis of country graded-egg marketing, were used to develop 
improved marketing programs. 

The Chicago station bought most of its eggs from the wholesale 
market, and usually paid a premium over the “60-percent A Large” 
wholesale market quotations in an effort to obtain “the best eggs 
available on the Chicago market.” Supposedly, these were all large, 
top-quality eggs. 

Stations A and B bought eggs from large dealers, country assem- 
blers, and terminal wholesalers, and began to develop supplemental 
sources with local stores, local dealers, and producers. 


Lower costs favor country grading stations. The same functions 
and services were performed at each of the three grading stations. 
Although the wholesale market eggs were bought as “A Large” eggs, 
they were candled, graded, and cartoned in exactly the same way as 
eggs bought from local producers. 

Records of comparative costs and grade yield were analyzed. On 
the basis of this comparison, eggs graded at the Chicago station were 
more costly every year than eggs graded at either of the two country 
stations. In 1946 the cost of uncandled eggs’ at Station A was 2.6 


* Uncandled cost equals the weighted average cost of all eggs delivered to the 
grading station. 
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cents a dozen less than that at the Chicago station; 4.1 cents less in 
1947; and 4.2 cents less in 1948. When these eggs were sold to re- 
tailers,’ the cost of eggs from the Chicago station was 3.2 cents more 
in 1946; 6 cents more in 1947; and 6.6 cents more in 1948. 

Loss from breakage and Undergrades was greater, and labor costs 
were one-third higher at the Chicago station than at either of the two 
country stations. The cost of overhead and supplies at all of these 
stations was approximately the same. The capital cost of new equip- 
ment at the two country stations made supply costs greater than those 
of the Chicago station in 1947 and 1948. 

Although the Chicago station paid higher prices for its eggs every 
year, these eggs sold at retail for only 14 cent a dozen more than the 
eggs bought at the country stations. Gross margin over uncandled costs 
was about 10 cents a dozen for the Chicago station, and from 12 to 15 
cents a dozen for Station A. In 1946 the retail margin for eggs bought 
at the country grading station was 2.7 cents a dozen more than for 
eggs graded at the Chicago station. By 1947 this margin had increased 
to 5.9 cents, and by 1948 to 6.2 cents. 

Assuming that each station sold 2,000 cases of eggs a week, the 
value of the difference between selling graded eggs originating from 
the wholesale market and those originating from country points was 
$1,620 a week in 1946; $3,540 in 1947; and $3,720 in 1948. Based on 
the 1948 analysis, this difference represents an annual savings of 
nearly $200,000. (Summaries of comparative costs for wholesale eggs 
and eggs graded at a country grading station are shown in Table 13.) 
If other grading stations could shift from the wholesale market to 
country graded-egg marketing, and buy and sell 10,000 cases a week 
on the same comparative price relationship as the Chicago station and 
Station A, this change could mean a savings of about 1 million dollars 
a year without additional costs in buying, assembling, candling, and 
grading eggs at the country grading station. 

The big question confronting terminal egg-marketing firms was no 
longer, Should we develop integrated country egg-grading stations, but 
rather, How soon can they be developed? 

By paying the same price for eggs in the country as wholesale mar- 
ket eggs cost in Chicago, the country grading stations could pay pro- 
ducers at least 4 cents a dozen more for eggs. This price increase would 
initiate a quality marketing program that would give poultrymen an 
incentive to produce the kind of eggs needed by the market. The grad- 
ing station not only could sell consumers higher-quality eggs at reason- 
able prices, but also earn more total profits. 


1 Retail cost equals the weighted average cost of all eggs delivered to the 
retail store, including all processing, cartoning, and delivery costs. 
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Table 14. — Yield of “Quality” Eggs by Illinois Terminal" and 
Country” Grading Stations, 1946, 1947, 1948 


Total Grade A A Large Undergrades¢ 
Period ; 
ending Chicago oot pian Chicago enon Poe Chicago Steen Sienon 
(percent) 
1946 
Wans26s. actions 40.4 42.7 33.4 39.7 25.8 $755 
Bebo 23 arcias sen 40.9 44.9 35.9 42.2 30:7 32.4 
Mar, 2350.3. 45.9 44.5 43.4 42.5 30.5 30.4 
Apres 20 a5 etnies 45.0 50.6 42.1 49.4 30.0 Qed 
May 18.i 6045: 41.0 49.1 36.5 48.4 Sod 28.7 
pune Ss. vaccua 38.4 50.7 O51 50.2 35.6 2852 
SUlV 1S see. eos 38.0 51.5 36.0 $131 34.4 2722 
UR LOS joiarie 37.0 5258 3355 52.0 32.8 25.7 
Séptsal:ct wae wane 43.8 45.6 40.5 44.5 27.4 29.0 
Octs Sty ceeeee 39.4 48.8 35.9 47.5 26.6 24.6 
Nov. 2.. 34.1 41.3 29.9 40.4 26.2 S502 
Nov. 30 38.1 44.9 TI Lah 38.5 22.8 pay 
DECE23 ato 42.2 45.4 40.6 41.8 2x7 S23 
Average...... 40.1 AT?1 30.0 45.2 29.6 30.7 
1947 
Jano recs aoa 45.9 SLeS 46.5 42.0 45.2 37.9 25:32 21:2 2802 
MeDi2 ans e ore 47.2 Saat 39.0 43.7 42.4 34.6 24.0 18.8 36.3 
Mar: 22 ctseosce 46.4 52.4 42.5 42.5 49.8 39.6 26.3 20.8 29.8 
BELO see ees 49.3 S136 41.6 44.1 48.3 3952 D5 ib 24.9 31.3 
May Tiicae cs ree 47.2 47.9 40.2 39.0 44.5 38.9 be fed | 26.0 33.8 
JuNe TA ss Ssh: 45.6 48.0 43.3 38.6 44.4 S124: 28.9 24.2 31.6 
July “12a Soe 45.4 50.4 43.2 36.9 45.2 38.0 19.2 16.6 34.8 
AUR OS: ot tin 40.5 48.7 41.4 31.8 44.4 36.4 17.9 L721 19.6 
Septs:6.5) cv scc 43.1 42.9 SLi 36.6 39.0 25.4 16.2 17.3 20.5 
OCE Aen eerie as 45.6 45.8 42.3 36.7 42.5 32.6 14.8 14.4 70: 
NOVi Lea one oe 48.7 45.5 47.0 35.8 43.3 34.4 13.6 12°33 (fees 
NOVs 29 35 ccac0 8s 50.8 44.3 527.1 36.4 41.6 Saae, 13.4 10.9 1:0 
DOCH 21s es accrs 47.8 6137 50.8 3570 49.1 38.7 1553 9.6 8.6 
Average...... 46.4 49.7 43.2 3852 45.4 BiH 20.6 18.0 22.8 
1948 
AN 2a sock cee 47.9 60.7 57.0 38.0 47.4 46.0 18.1 12st Teed, 
Bebe 2hiec cj paca S17. Svat 62.6 40.4 48.2 54.0 13.0 14.0 Sak 
Mar 200 ean 43.8 50.3 62.2 34.2 43.5 54.2 16.5 3.2 S22) 
Apr dd css cee 46.8 60.3 13nd 42.1 57.0 63.2 21.6 1122 Cie 
May 15 35.6 60.2 62.8 31.6 Saad 52.9 27.9) 10.4 hee | 
June 12.5 sia 42.9 63.9 58.1 32.3 $3.1 53.2 20.2 ry bars 6.8 
uly S1One oe otete 41.2 59.3 58.4 36.4 55)52 5250 24.8 12.4 8.8 
LY: ey (Rare ee ee 39.7 S20 Cy 3 39.7 52.6 46.9 25.5 13.4 12.0 
Sept: 45 alk pais 43.0 43.8 49.8 42.0 43.1 42.4 18.2 21-0 7.9 
Octi2heee ae 45.1 48.7 49.4 43.6 38.9 41.5 18.3 18.1 6.5 
OctiS0s sees 46.8 56.4 48.7 41.3 34.2 44.4 16.0 14.7 4.1 
INOWe 20. sere os 56.3 63.6 54.3 37.9 34.2 Sue 15.8 9.9 7.4 
DOCY 25% a5 eae: S555. 67.4 551 40.7 48.2 40.0 1257 5.4 5.0 
Average...... 45.9 S73 57.6 38.5 47.2 48.3 19.6 12.9 6.8 


a Eggs originated mostly on the wholesale market. 
b Eggs originated from large egg dealers and some direct receipts from producers. 
¢ Eggs that would not meet Grade A or Grade B standards. 


Comparative costs and margins were used as guides in determining 
whether to buy graded eggs at the terminal market or at country 
points; but an equally important factor was the quality yield of country 
eggs from alternative supply sources. 


Grade yield from Chicago wholesale market eggs. From 1946 
through 1948 less than half the eggs obtained from the Chicago whole- 
sale market met the minimum Grade A quality standards of the grad- 
ing stations’ market outlets (Table 14). 
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Chicago wholesale market eggs graded over 50 percent Grade A 
quality during only four 4-week periods in the three years. The quality 
yield (percentage of Grade A eggs) was only about half that of eggs 
bought directly from Illinois producers at the country grading stations 
(compare Tables 4 and 14). Although Grade A Large eggs sell at a 
premium, only slightly more than one-third of the Chicago wholesale 
market eggs graded A Large. (Supposedly, these were the best eggs 
that could be bought from the Chicago terminal wholesale market, and 
most of them were bought as wholesale market Grade A Large eggs.) 


Grade yield from Stations A and B. In 1946 most of Station A’s 
egg supply still originated with the wholesale dealers who supplied the 
terminal market. Although the flow of producer eggs improved the 
quality yield, the yield of Grade A eggs only exceeded 50 percent of 
the total volume from June 16 through August 10 in 1946. Neverthe- 
less, the yield of A Large eggs was 25 percent greater than that from 
the Chicago wholesale market. The same general quality and grade 
advantage held true through 1948. 

When Station B started to buy eggs in 1947, it obtained most of its 
supply from dealers who supplied the terminal market, and its yield of 
A Quality and A Large grades was only slightly less than that of the 
Chicago station. But by 1948, when the flow of producer eggs became 
an important source of supply, the average A Quality and A Large 
yield not only exceeded that of the Chicago station, but of Station A 
as well. 

In 1948 the yield of A Quality eggs at both Station A and B was 
25 percent greater than that of the Chicago station; and the yield of 
A Large eggs was 23 percent greater at Station A and 26 percent 
greater at Station B than at the Chicago station. 


Percentage of Undergrades at the three stations. In 1946 both 
the Chicago station and Station A had 30 percent Undergrade eggs. 
Most of these Undergrades were bought at premium prices from 
wholesale dealers at the terminal market; and despite their high cost, 
they either had to be thrown out or sold at a discount. The resulting 
loss had to be absorbed in higher retail prices for eggs that met higher 
minimum grade standards. 

In 1947 the Undergrade yield had decreased to about 20 percent 
of the total volume of eggs graded. Station B, which had just started 
buying eggs, had the highest percentage of Undergrades. 

The 1948 data show essentially the same pattern of quality yield 
for eggs bought from the terminal market. Because of the higher 
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quality yield of producer eggs at Station A, the proportion of Grade A 
eggs increased from 47.1 percent of the total in 1946, to 57.3 percent 
by 1948; the quality yield from both country stations was 12 percent 
greater than that of the Chicago station. By 1948 the proportion of 
Undergrade eggs at country stations had decreased to less than half 
of what it was in 1946. 


Grade yield from producers’ eggs. Summaries of the other Illinois 
country graded-egg markets referred to on page 16 were compared 
with summaries of these grading stations. Regardless of location, the 
quality yield of producers’ eggs was far higher than that obtained 
from either terminal assemblers or country dealers (Table 4). Al- 
though Firm E was just beginning to buy eggs on a graded basis in 
1949, its yield of A Large eggs was about 50 percent higher than that 
obtained at the Chicago wholesale market. The yield of A Large eggs 
from all other firms was at least 50 percent higher, and the yield of 
Grade A eggs from producers was almost 100 percent greater than the 
yield obtained from the terminal market. 

All of these summaries reveal that producers respond to price in- 
centives offered by the country grading stations. Analysis of costs and 
quality yield by source of eggs indicates that country graded-egg 
marketing offers higher prices to the producer, lower costs to the grad- 
ing station, and better-quality eggs to the consumer. 


Effect of country grading stations on Illinois marketing system. 
Graded-egg marketing at country points was accompanied by an inte- 
gration of marketing functions and channels. With the most completely 
integrated system, egg ownership changed only twice between produc- 
ers and consumers: first, when the grading station bought eggs from 
producers; and second, when eggs were sold to consumers through 
company-owned retail stores. Between these two transactions, eggs 
were candled, graded, cartoned, and packed for consumer sale. 

Farmers were paid for the same size and grade of eggs as those 
cartoned and sold at retail. The changeover to graded-egg marketing 
appreciably reduced the time and labor required to market eggs. Under 
an integrated grading system, not only can consumer demand indicate 
prices the grading station should pay its patrons for different grades 
of eggs, but the buying, assembling, sorting, grading, packing, financing, 
risk-bearing, distributing, advertising, and selling are all undertaken 
by one organization. 

Since eggs are perishable, they must either be sold immediately or 
held under refrigerated conditions to maintain their high initial quality. 
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An integrated marketing system enables retailers to sell graded eggs 
within 36 hours after they are laid. 

Integrated producer-retailer marketing is an ideal. In actual prac- 
tice, the grading stations have developed a combination of graded and 
current-receipt marketing with producers and dealers. The graded 
market intercepts the flow of producers’ eggs before they enter the 
current-receipt channels and supplements this supply with dealers’ 
rehandled eggs. In response to price incentives, the flow of Under- 
grades is minimized, and the resulting higher-quality product com- 
petes favorably for the consumer’s dollar. 

The country graded marketing system minimizes procurement, 
processing, and distributing costs. Although graded eggs cost more 
than current receipts, they sell for higher prices on the market, and 
the price incentive to conserve quality has benefited the entire industry. 

Competition of the graded-egg market encourages producers to 
take care of their eggs so that more of them can be sold on a quality 
basis rather than as current receipts or Undergrades. This competition 
has materially strengthened the current-receipt price structure in those 
areas where eggs are bought on a graded basis. 


Potential for Expanding Graded Egg Marketing 


Records of all egg sales by the grading station’s retail outlets were 
summarized from 1947 to 1954.1 These outlets were buying and selling 
both graded and current-receipt eggs for retail sale. Eggs originated 
from dealers, the grading station, and directly from producers. 

Comparisons of costs and margins in handling graded and current- 
receipt eggs revealed definite changes. From 1947 through 1951, 
current-receipt eggs bought directly from farmers represented two- 
thirds of the total volume sold by these retail outlets. The proportion 
of total sales of producers’ eggs bought on a graded basis increased 
from 8 percent in 1947 to 26 percent by 1951. Eggs bought from dealers 
and graded at the grading station decreased from 24 percent of the 
total in 1947 to 9 percent by 1951. The sale of all eggs by the retail 
outlets increased 40 percent during this five-year period. 

After 1951 total sales of all eggs increased even more sharply. The 
sale of more graded eggs accounted for most of this increase (Fig. 13 
and Table 15). By 1954, current receipts had declined to 49.6 of total 


* This grading station provided all graded eggs to the same retail outlets during 
the eight-year period. Although these outlets did not buy graded eggs from any 
other source, they bought and sold current receipts locally. All outlets were con- 
trolled by the same management. 
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Although total egg production increased 18 percent from 1947 to 1954, the 
sales of the grading station’s retail outlets more than doubled. Total graded 
egg sales increased 215 percent and farmers’ graded eggs increased 509 
percent. (Fig. 13) 


Table 15.— Index of Volume of Eggs Sold by Retail Outlets 
of an Illinois Grading Station, 1947-1954 


Wess Current Graded eggs Total Eggs produced 
receipts Farmers Total eggs Nationally Illinois 
index (1947 = 100) 
BOAT Ohad tice ers 100 100 100 100 100 100 
NAB ee Sc baie Seabee See we 108 197 113 110 99 101 
NOG eek feces heen 118 296 115 117 101 104 
LOSO Saar re itica eee ee a 136 379 149 140 106 111 
ROS T oe ruielaiate senate alels walk 133 414 150 139 107 111 
TOG Die oa clea vis Asialete cee 146 490 207 170 110 117 
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Table 16.— Source and Kind of Eggs Sold by Retail Outlets 
of an Illinois Grading Station, 1947-1954 


Graded eggs> 


Current (Source to grading station) 


Year receipts® tc 4 Total 
dealers¢ dealers Farmers 
(percent of total eggs) 

N94 Toa eect atin esas eee Bens ae ne eee Noes 67.6 23.9 os 8.5 100 
NAS Ree ae cicaysta is HORNE RE oe Se Ee STIS 66.6 i ee sie 1527 100 
DT eine Pena ore cts Rat AIM eh ARN Pen he 68.2 9.2 ee 22.6 100 
UOSOS  rpeenlars shina cists tone Batiuk aie soa 65.6 i Ua Nese sree 234 100 
GRO eee ae ert AREA Se reas Co ee cent et PSA Oh rele 64.9 8.8 a ehasts 26.3 100 
OS Dt Re Reh hao CRN Sh nN RT enue ae erate 59.6 9.7 4.8 25.9 100 
OS Seek et as en kon een, Sage nes ene. rs a 54.7 11.8 1 te UR 3 22-2 100 
DOS Aes creer ets ae ee he ae a 49.6 9.6 14.6 26.2 100 


8 Current receipts were delivered by farmers directly to retail stores. 
b All graded eggs came from the grading station. 
¢ All dealer eggs are shown as Large Dealer eggs until 1952. 


sales and graded eggs had increased to 50.4 percent. Producers and 
dealers supplied about the same volume of graded eggs in 1954 
(Table 16). 

Total egg sales more than doubled during the eight-year period, 
and the volume of graded eggs sales more than trebled. Whenever the 
grading station could develop alternative sources, it cut down its sup- 
ply of current receipts and dealers’ “graded eggs.” Although current- 
receipt sales through the retail outlets increased 48 percent from 1947 
to 1954, more graded eggs were sold in 1954 than the total volume of 
all eggs sold in 1947. Part of this increase in total sales can be ac- 
counted for by the 18 percent increase in total volume of eggs in the 
United States; but the greater part of it may be safely attributed to 
the effects of marketing “quality” graded eggs (Fig. 13 and Table 15). 


Handling current receipts at retail, When eggs moved through 
typical current-receipt channels, the price advantage to farmers was 
greater than that shown in this study. Retailers were selective in buying 
current-receipt eggs from producers. They usually paid two to three 
cents a dozen premium over local current-receipt prices for clean, fresh, 
farm-run eggs. The eggs were checked for cleanliness, placed in “three 
by four” cartons, and offered for sale with a minimum of handling 
costs. Consumers were guaranteed 12 eggs in a dozen — nothing more. 


Handling graded eggs at retail. Eggs delivered to the country 
grading station were candled, cartoned, and graded into different sizes, 
refrigerated to maintain their high initial quality, and delivered to the 

“Eggs were sold as consumer Grade A Large, B Large, A Medium, or A 


Small Quality. The size exceeded minimum U. S. Department of Agriculture con- 
sumer grade standards. 
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retail outlets twice each week. The high-quality eggs were separated 
from the low-quality, and the grading station guaranteed the quality of 
every dozen eggs sold. 


Comparative costs for graded and current-receipt eggs. From 
1947 to 1954, farmers received an average of 4.5 cents a dozen more 
for graded eggs delivered at the grading station than the retail stores 
paid for current receipts. Because the grading station had to pay 
premiums to large dealers for a supplemental supply of “graded” 
eggs, the average uncandled cost of all graded eggs was 7.4 cents a 
dozen more than that of current receipts. The grading station had to 
pay large dealers an average premium of 2.9 cents a dozen in order to 
obtain a uniform flow of large eggs during the fall months. This sup- 
plementary supply cost was an added marketing cost equal to 78 per- 
cent of the value of the average retail margin made from selling 
graded eggs. 

The retail stores paid 12.6 cents a dozen more and received 12.4 
cents a dozen more for graded eggs than for current receipts. The 
average gross margin over uncandled costs was 5.0 cents a dozen more 
for graded eggs than for current receipts, but the average retail margin 
for graded eggs was 0.2 cent a dozen less (Table 17). 

Except for 1954, the price farmers received for graded eggs and 
the retail price paid for eggs varied seasonally, with highest prices paid 
from July through December. Processing costs were usually lowest 
from December through April because egg quality was usually higher 
and eggs were comparatively clean and uniform in size. The higher 
processing costs from July through October largely resulted from the 
high supplementary procurement costs. As total sales increased, over- 
head and other fixed processing costs decreased. Although processing 
costs declined from 8.9 cents a dozen in 1947 to 7.7 cents a dozen in 
1954—a 13 percent drop—they tended to be comparatively stable 
from year to year. 

On a percentage basis, retail margins tended to be highest when 
farm prices were lowest. The cost of obtaining supplemental egg sup- 
plies from large dealers cut into the retail margin during the fall 
months. It exceeded the retail margin from June 15 through October 
4, 1952; in March, 1953; from May 17 through October 4, 1953; and 
from June 20 through October 3, 1954. (See Appendix Table 33.) 


Retail margins by grade of eggs sold. The greatest gross retail 
margin was usually received for A Medium and the least margin for 
*The supplemental cost is the difference between the weighted average 


price paid farmers for door-delivered eggs and the weighted average un- 
candled costs of all eggs, including both dealer and locally produced eggs. 
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A Small eggs. From a year-round food value standpoint, A Large eggs 
were usually the best consumer buy. ; 

No fixed price relationship existed between different grades of eggs 
sold, except that A Large eggs always cost most and sold for the high- 
est prices, and A Small cost least and sold for the lowest prices. The 
cost and sale price of A Medium and B Large eggs were about the 
same during the winter and spring months; but during the summer 
and fall months, margins from the sale of A Mediums were usually 
2 to 4 cents more than the margins from B Large eggs. Consumers 
paid a high premium for smaller eggs of assured quality during the 
summer and fall months. 

Retailers price eggs to reflect the consumer demand. If one partic- 
ular grade moves slowly, the price is reduced to clear the stocks. 
Under the integrated marketing system described in this study, produc- 
ers usually received 15.cents a dozen less than consumers paid for the 
different grades of eggs. Consumers set the price and retailers reflected 
the consumer demand to producers. 

In 1954, when the price of all eggs was low, the retail outlets sold 
small eggs as loss leaders during the spring and summer months. 
(Gross margins for farmers’ eggs sold on a graded basis from 1952 
through 1954 are shown in Appendix Table 32.) 


Distribution of Consumer’s Egg Dollar 


For graded eggs. During the eight-year period, producers received 
72.6 cents of every dollar spent for graded eggs; marketing costs 
absorbed the balance. To process the eggs, that is, to candle, carton, 
refrigerate, grade, and prepare them for retail sale, cost 15.2 cents. 
The supplementary supply cost was 5.4 cents, and retail stores received 
6.8 cents for their services (Table 18). 

The proportion of the dollar spent for processing varied inversely 
with prices paid for eggs. These processing costs tended to be fixed in 
absolute amount, and were relatively highest in the spring months 
because of the seasonal decline in producer and retail prices. Retail 
margins were highest in the late fall and early winter months. Supple- 
mentary procurement costs were highest from June through Novem- 
ber. The relative gross margin between graded and current-receipt 
prices was usually greatest during the spring months. 


For current receipts. Current-receipt eggs retailed for 77 percent 
as much as graded eggs. Producers received 83.4 cents of every dollar 
spent for current receipts, retailers received 9.4 cents, and cartoning 
and handling totaled 7.2 cents. 
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Although producers received relatively more (10.8 percent more) 
of the current-receipt dollar than of the graded-egg dollar, they actually 
received 4.5 cents a dozen less for current-receipt eggs than for graded 
eggs. Grading, candling, and other processing costs were relatively and 
absolutely more costly for graded eggs (Table 17). 

Some retailers prefer to sell current-receipt eggs because they can 
earn more per dollar invested from current receipts than from graded 
eggs. These retailers also believe that they attract more farmer trade 
to their stores by buying farm eggs. 

The difference in margins between graded and current-receipt egg 
marketing has caused a great deal of misunderstanding. On a dozen- 
egg basis, the individual retailer realizes no immediate advantage in 
selling graded eggs, and he may make more margin per dozen from 
the sale of current-receipt eggs. But often the consumer who buys 
current receipts does not get good eggs, and repeat sales cannot be 
built on uncertain egg quality. 


Are retail margins excessive? One of the most controversial mar- 
keting topics is the supposed “excessive margin” between the price 
farmers receive for eggs and the price consumers pay for them. 

Producers as well as consumers may rationalize an excessive 
margin. But comparisons between farmers’ current-receipt prices and 
consumers’ “A Large” quality egg prices can be both misleading and 
unrealistic. 

From the marketing standpoint, current receipts and graded eggs 
may be two very different products. Usually the production and mar- 
keting processes for these two kinds of eggs are entirely different. 
Many current-receipt eggs are the by-product from small flocks of 
meat-type hens. These hens usually scavenge for their existence. Most 
graded eggs, on the other hand, are produced by specialized poultry 
flocks where careful management and marketing practices have been 
followed. 

Graded and current-receipt eggs reach consumers through two en- 
tirely different marketing systems. In the comparison of costs and 
margins presented in this study, the producer sold current-receipt eggs 
directly to the store; the store then sold them to the consumers. As a 
rule, current-receipt eggs pass through many hands before ultimately 
being sold to the consumer, but graded eggs often only change owner- 
ship twice. The quality of current receipts is usually unknown; but 
graded eggs should be a well-defined quality product, labeled to show 
the consumer what he is buying. 

In 1954 the weighted average farm price of current-receipt eggs 
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bought by these retail stores was 28.3 cents a dozen — 21.9 cents less 
than the retail price for Grade A Large eggs. An apparent gross margin 
of 77 percent existed between the current-receipt farm price and the 
retail price of A Large eggs. 

In 1954 farmers received 28.3 cents a dozen for current receipts. 
When processing costs of cartoning, breakage, labor, and loss were 
added, the retail store cost was 31.3 cents. Retailers sold current 
receipts for 35.3 cents a dozen. In 1954 the retail margin was only 
4 cents a dozen (11.3 percent of the retail price), and varied from 2.8 
cents in the last of November to 5 cents a dozen during January and 
February. 

Farmers received 38.2 cents a dozen for A Large eggs (9.9 cents 
more than for current receipts). Candling, grading, cartoning, deliver- 
ing, etc., cost 7.7 cents a dozen. Net store cost was 45.9 cents. These 
A Large eggs sold for 50.2 cents a dozen, and the retail margin was 
only 4.3 cents a dozen (8.6 percent of the retail price). During 1954, 
the margin on A Large eggs varied from a low of 1.7 cents a dozen in 
June to a high of 6.4 cents during November. 

An extreme case of misunderstanding can be illustrated by using 
price comparisons of current-receipt and A Large eggs for the four- 
week period ending October 9, 1954. The average current-receipt farm 
price was only 22.9 cents; the A Large retail price was 55 cents. 

This comparison shows an apparent margin of 32.1 cents a dozen — 
140 percent over the farm price of current receipts! Actually the grad- 
ing station paid farmers 43.7 cents a dozen for A Large eggs, process- 
ing costs were 7.9 cents, and the retail margin was only 3.4 cents a 
dozen. Stores paid farmers 22.9 cents a dozen for current receipts, 
processing costs were 3 cents, and the retail margin totaled 3.5 cents 
a dozen. The retail margin was 6.1 percent for graded eggs and 11.9 
percent for current receipts — somewhat different from the apparent 
margin of 140 percent (Table 19). 


COSTS AND MARGINS FOR GRADED EGGS SOLD IN 
FOUR MAJOR MIDWESTERN CITIES (1952-1954) 


Any study of Illinois egg marketing must consider the competitive 
aspects of alternative sources of supply. Detailed records of egg pro- 
curement and pricing of four competing grading stations were obtained 
for the years 1952 through 1954. Summaries of costs, margins, and 
quality yield were then compared with those from an Illinois grading 
station. Each grading station sold eggs in a different midwestern city 
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and competed for quality eggs from the same basic surplus supply 
areas. (The Illinois grading station is designated as City B, Table 20.) 

Each station followed essentially the same procurement and market- 
ing program, and each had to supplement its supply of locally produced 
eggs with dealer eggs. All of these stations attempted to avoid the 
wholesale terminal egg markets as a source of supplemental supplies, 
and all of them cartoned eggs at country points for retail sale. The 
retail outlets of each grading station were chain stores that handled 
some farm-run eggs in addition to graded eggs. 

In 1954, the Illinois station had the lowest uncandled cost, store 
cost, and retail prices of the four stations. It also had the highest 
processing costs, gross margin, and retail margin. The same price ad- 
vantage carried through many of the periods in 1952 and 1953. Prices 
paid for uncandled eggs tended to be lowest for Illinois eggs during 
the spring months. These lower-cost graded eggs were usually sold to 
consumers at lower prices than consumers paid for graded eggs at the 
other major cities. 

The weighted average retail margin during 1954 was only about 3 
cents a dozen. Processing costs were just over 7 cents, and the gross 
margin was just under 11 cents a dozen for most eggs sold at these 
four cities. 

A study of the kinds of eggs bought by these grading stations 
compared with Illinois producer eggs confirmed the fact that eggs 
bought directly from producers yield more total Grade A and fewer 
Grade B eggs than those bought from dealers (Table 21). 

The grading station that supplied City C obtained about one-fourth 
more premium-priced A Large eggs than the Illinois station. The 
Illinois station had the highest percentage of eggs bought as A Medium, 
as well as a fairly heavy proportion of Undergrades. Eggs bought by 
City C’s grading station were more costly than those bought by the 
other three stations, but the yield of premium-priced A Large eggs 
was always greater. During the critical high-priced months (July 
through October), eggs at Station C yielded as much as 50 percent 
more A Large eggs than any of the other stations. 

An analysis was made of the requirements of major market outlets, 
alternative supplies, relative costs and quality yields, and the facilities 
and services available in states competing with Illinois for quality 
markets. This analysis revealed that if Illinois producers are to make 
any major additional inroads on the high-priced markets, they must 
improve the quality of eggs marketed. 

Once Illinois grading stations are well established, they cannot con- 
tinue to subsidize Illinois producers by paying high prices for lower- 
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quality products. Any market advantage to Illinois farmers for 
comparable egg quality will be determined by differences in transpor- 
tation costs from alternative supply areas. 

Missouri, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, and other North 
Central states are interested in developing better market outlets for 
surplus eggs. Each of these states appears to have either lower-priced 
or higher-quality eggs than the eggs being bought, candled, and car- 


Table 20.— Costs and Margins for Graded Eggs Sold in 
Four Major Midwestern Cities, 1952-1954 


Gross 


City uaa Store Average Retail Process- margin Retail Process- 
eure cost retail margin east oyer margin east 
st 
(percent of average 
(cents per dozen) retail price) 
1952 
Bis nla Seat trem oir ceed 42.8 $2.5 57/3:0) 4.5 9.7 14.2 7.9 L720 
Bees save or anak 41.4 50.2 53.9 Sid) 8.8 12.5 6.9 16.3 
OF Serer Sree! 46.2 51.8 56.0 4.2 5:16 9.8 a5 10.0 
} Bs Seelam 40.9 47.7 51.78: 4.1 6.8 10.9 7.9 13.1 
1953 
Aa Ameer hs says 49.0 Sia 61.2 4.1 8.1 1252 6.7 13.2 
Bits hens eises eee see 47.7 56.0 59.4 3:4 8.3 i Ge er ays 14.0 
( herasrh eee re 50.7 57.4 61.3 3.9 6.7 10.6 6.4 10.9 
10 Ue eS yore eee: 45.8 55.4 58.8 3.4 9.6 13.0 5:38 16.3 
1954 
1 es bo AE A NG SoC 42.9 46.0 x fe | 7.6 10.7 637 16.5 
| pein ley AIRED ay Py 34.5 42.2 45.5 a3 134 11.0 diced 16.9 
CP aces ver ee She2 43.6 46.3 Dist: 6.4 9.1 5.8 13.8 
1 DE eR ee 36.3 43.4 46.7 IER 3 (fen 10.4 Ae | 152 


Table 21.— Kinds of Eggs Bought by Four Midwestern Egg-Grading 
Stations Compared With Producer’s Eggs Bought at an 
Illinois Grading Station, 1952-1954 


Total Grade B Under- 


City A Large A Medium A Small Graded arnded 
(percent) 
1952 
Beier eta harh lus avartys wet naires ne rehths (ee 43.0 6.7 4.1 53.8 3553 10.9 
MB fara coll ashes oes das ar Bune ate Wield es aee eae aus 48.2 17.:8 3.6 69.6 22:53 8.1 
COLO AOU Rae Bene Srey Mae ayant 61.6 131 1.9 76.6 19.9 35 
Se aes eT iene ae nai irate Mitte acon te 49.2 8.3 27.2 59.7 33.5 6.8 
Iilinois ‘producers: 4%. chien 2 es 53.6 20:1 4.0 Md 15.2 yf 
1953 
Pree Sk Pace bel eiai Sesew eora Gas Rane oN CATAIOSS 49.2 2.6 3.7 55.5 36.6 7.9 
jt Et feareeet heer arerrap maT eer heer ener tre SOut 1523 QT 68.1 24.0 7.9 
Caeertorc tities ettlater tet peshters Rees 59.4 13.9 232 1525 20.8 Seid: 
Ubialele: bus See Lani s. Sel sse Rte Be Oa Halas 44.6 9.4 4:2 58.2 34.3 eae) 
Illindis. producere. ... 20... ays ee 53.8 18.5 4.9 TT 14.6 8.2 
1954 
Ae ean renee ten labherees atae S257 1.0 4.2 57.9 33.8 8.3 
Bi irgrs US ta hieed Cale AMSG CO Ne ATO 49.9 18.7 3.8 72.4 19.2 8.4 
Bee ah ease RS EE a 62.6 8.1 4.5 1532 19.5 Sad 
Nicaea nn Toh ate sqx WN a ACRE IRIS tees POTEET 43.4 6.6 S55 Son0 35.9 10.6 
Hlinois producere’::-..02 23 c06 26 cents 50.9 21.3 “0 79.2 1237 8.1 
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toned for retail sale in the St. Louis and Chicago markets. Future 
developments in Illinois graded-egg marketing must be on a competitive 
quality and price basis. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An eight-year study of Illinois egg marketing, including procure- 
ment costs, pricing, and quality yield from alternative marketing sys- 
tems, revealed that: 

Current-receipt egg marketing provided little incentive for farmers 
to market high-quality eggs. Although country egg buyers reportedly 
based their prices to farmers on the Chicago wholesale market quota- 
tion for current receipts, an analysis of their buying practices and 
prices revealed little or no relationship between the Chicago quotations 
and prices actually paid local farmers. Decentralized egg marketing, 
initiated by egg-breaking establishments and expanded by country 
grading stations, has diminished the importance of the Chicago whole- 
sale market as a price-making force. 

Early attempts at country graded-egg marketing failed because of 
inadequate volume, unreliable grade standards, inability to meet short- 
run competition, poor market outlets, inefficient management, a limited 
understanding of graded marketing, and lack of producers’ cooperation. 
The first successful graded-egg markets in Illinois were established 
by feed companies. Developmental costs were absorbed by profits from 
the increased sale of feed and baby chickens. 

Country grading stations were developed after a comparative anal- 
ysis indicated that eggs from the Chicago wholesale market were more 
costly and lower quality than eggs bought directly from producers and 
graded for retail sale at country points. A typical grading station, 
processing 2,000 cases of eggs a week, could obtain twice the volume 
of Grade A eggs, pay producers 6 cents a dozen more than the local 
current-receipt price, and save nearly $200,000 a year by buying eggs 
directly from farmers rather than from the wholesale market. 

The demand for a uniform volume of large eggs forced country 
grading stations to buy dealer eggs during the fall months. These eggs 
were higher priced and lower quality than eggs bought directly from 
farmers, yielding only from one-third to one-half as many Grade A and 
over twice as many B Large eggs as producers’ eggs. 

The grading station paid farmers 6 cents a dozen over the current- 
receipt price, but the egg dealers demanded and received from 8 to 14 
cents a dozen more than the grading station paid for farmers’ graded 
eggs. As country graded-egg marketing developed, competition of 
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farmers’ high-quality eggs forced dealers to supply better eggs at 
lower comparative prices. 

Within eight years, total egg sales by the grading stations’ outlets 
more than doubled, and the volume of graded egg sales more than 
trebled. Although current-receipt sales through the retail outlets in- 
creased 48 percent from 1947 to 1954, more graded eggs were sold in 
1954 than the total volume of all eggs sold in 1947. Total graded eggs 
sold in Illinois increased from about 1,000 cases a week in 1947 to over 
35,000 cases in 1954. 

At the present time (1957), from 600 to 900 cases of Illinois pro- 
ducer eggs flow to the grading station from a radius of about 20 miles. 
-By making arrangements with local dealers to supplement this producer 
supply, the grading station can expand its influence to a radius of 100 
miles. For its supplementary egg supply, the grading station paid an 
average of 2.9 cents a dozen for all eggs sold by the stations’ retail 
outlets. 

Farmers received 73.5 cents of every consumer dollar spent for 
graded eggs and 83.6 cents of every dollar spent for current receipts; 
but the current-receipt eggs were only worth three-fourths as much at 
retail as graded eggs. Retail margins were highest when farm prices 
were lowest. The cost of obtaining a supplemental supply of eggs was 
equal to 78 percent of the value of the average retail margin made from 
selling graded eggs. 

Cost, margin, and quality comparisons with grading stations in four 
major midwestern cities revealed that the Illinois station had the low- 
est average uncandled cost, store cost, and retail prices for eggs sold in 
1954. It also had the highest processing costs, gross margin, and retail 
margin of any of these stations. 

Eggs from Missouri, Wisconsin, Kansas, and Iowa were either 
higher quality or lower priced than some Illinois eggs graded for retail 
sale in Chicago and St. Louis. 

Illinois producers must improve the quality of eggs marketed if 
they expect to make any additional inroads on the high-priced markets. 
Further developments in Illinois graded-egg marketing must be on a 
competitive quality and price basis; recognizable standards and ade- 
quate quality price differentials must be maintained to insure a supply 
of eggs for the better markets. 

Buyers must have a dependable supply of eggs in sufficient volume 
to meet market requirements. Either the local supply pattern must be 
adjusted to meet the market grade and quality needs, or changes must 
be made at retail to promote the sale of more Medium and Small eggs 
during the fall months. 

Further integration of country grading stations could include egg- 
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breaking establishments owned and operated by the grading stations. 
These integrated firms not only could supply their major outlets with 
both quality shell and liquid eggs, but could afford to pay producers 
3 to 4 cents a dozen more for eggs during the fall months. Graded 
marketing can be expanded most economically by paying producers 
more for eggs from July through December rather than paying dealers 
premium prices for lower-quality eggs. 

Producers with reliable outlets for quality eggs have demonstrated 
that when proper incentives are provided, GRADING WILL IM- 
PROVE THE MARKET FOR ILLINOIS EGGS. 


APPENDIX 


Table 22.— United States and Illinois Egg Production and Receipts 
of Eggs at the Chicago Wholesale Market 


Production Index (average 1925-54=100) 
Year . Receipts aes 
United ete a A United hed We Chicago 
States Hanoi gee sere States TETnONs receipts 
(millions) Spee 8 
NOD Sie oes ft cht. Melts Sha cio 34,969 1,927 4,479 76.9 82.6 102.6 
NODC erro a. Shes aro ees 37,248 2,045 4,545 80.9 Sial 104.1 
Dee Rr nee cece eins Shinn nar 38,627 2,036 4,898 83.9 Biss 1122 
NDS ie sue ih oie tee eS ok a Sate 38 ,659 1,983 4,603 83.9 85.0 105.5 
1929 iat a owl avers APO: cs Boia 37,921 1,997 4,381 S223: 85.6 100.4 
IANY CRA QE es omSiceseira ere 37,485 1,997 4,581 stevens Sega Peele 
DO SO eee Noe eee nese eee 39 ,067 25032 4,508 84.8 87.1 103.3 
EUS Ya aan eel Per ieee te 38,532 2,033 A330] S357 Set 98.9 
Hee ee ee ee ne oe 36,298 1,881 3,466 78.8 80.7 79.4 
7 Oe 3 aces a Beha eres ‘eae op se oot 35,514 1,883 4,126 ied 80.7 94.5 
HOSA PA Nat ey ee 34,429 1,800 37625 74.7 Tee 83.1 
AN eraAge. sens cea bn 36,768 1,926 4,008 aie SARE Poe ©. ger ats 
NOS Sear rye ore acter Seteks ree 33,609 Ti27 3,789 73.0 74.1 86.8 
OSG rates, ae A, 34,534 1,741 4,154 75.0 74.7 95.2 
Tae ALS ae lane ae ace ae: 1,942 4372 81.6 83.3 100.2 
Who eating eats Osean 356 1,900 4,201 81.1 81.5 96.3 
1OSO EON tas oh ests 38,843 2,008 5,082 84.3 86.1 116.5 
Average. Biche i 36,381 1,864 4,320 Meters ict ME srs ous 
HOAO fe erasers oath aos Sete er ees 39,707 1,932 5502 86.2 82.8 122.9 
LOA ret crs slates res 41,894 2,042 5,028 91.0 87.6 11552 
1942 Syd ee ere 48,610 2,346 5,218 105.5 100.6 119.6 
Rian coe ined eae La 54,54 2,642 4,937 118.4 113.3 113.1 
ar Sian Wadley Nae at oee esate eee 2,856 4,719 127-1 1227-5 108.1 
ENV CGAL Cai woken ae ; 2,634 S2O53te FW Pie cee Swe eas 
AS45048 Beane eee ir ya eens 56,221 Digit: 4,039 122):4 118.2 92.6 
NQAG ie occ, iy og tasy dod eo eR EOE 55 ,962 2,689 5,586 12735 LUSs3 128.0 
ee! ry as rae reg Ae 4,059 120/22 14574 ts 0 
Sane G rae Re Geet: ; Zt LZ: 5,693 119.2 116.3 130.4 
are nesdiyahs aimadh 2 etiade ple elt, 20st peone 3,450 129 120.1 79.1 
NGNABOR Se inne nreapeee * ‘ 25028 ASSOO Were, etoe ake: ee crores 
AOS Oe tea toes 58,734 2,998 3,962 127-5 128.5 90.8 
ELS Lei eae Setar Mae Pile 59,265 2,989 3,823 128.7 128.2 87.6 
toes Vole ee eres pee 3,148 3,900 132.4 135.0 gare 
Mok T gS ie cere : 3,148 2,980 135.3 135.0 8 
LOS A Ste ee ie 65,5375 3,283 3,617 141.9 140.8 82.9 
AVETARE 25S Sensis sgalers rai 61,054 3,113 3,656 Soi ie oo en ee 
1925-54 Average... 46,059 PRS YZ 4,364 100.0 100.0 100.0 


* Poultry and Egg Situation, January 26, 1955. 
b Illinois Crop Reporting Service, USDA. 
© Dairy Produce yearbooks. 
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Table 24.— Weighted Average Prices Paid Illinois Farmers by Three 
Grading Stations for Graded Eggs and Competitive Prices 
Paid for Current-Receipt Eggs, 1947-1949 


Firm A Firm B Firm C 


Graded Current Differ- Graded Current _ Differ- Graded Current _Differ- 
eggs receipts ence eggs receipts ence eggs receipts ence 


(cents per dozen) 


1947 
Santccces,: a 36.0 4.1 40.0 33.5 6.5 38.7 32.8 5.9 
Bebes 5 52 415° (37.2 M35 2181.7 80.8 4.9 38.9 33.2 5:7 
March 42.6 38.2 4.4 39.7 36.0 oo 42.6 35.9 6.7 
piles tr 44.3 40.8 3.5 40.4 36.5 3.9 43.9 37.2 6.7 
May..... 43.0 38.8 4.2 40.3 36.0 4.3 42.4 34.9 7.5 
JUNE sno 44.4 39.2 5.2 39.7 36.2 3.5 42.7 36.1 6.6 
July...... 46.7 40.5 6.2 44.0 34.9 9.1 46.4 35.6 10.8 
AUS fea: 48.1 41.9 6.2 44.8 34.2 10.6 46.8 34.0 12.8 
Septec su 54.3 48.0 6:3 ADA. :38.5 10.9.9 52 38.9 12.3 
Gercate.s 53.6 53.6 0.0 49.4 40.7 Se A ye 41.6 10.9 
Nov.. 54.0 49.8 4.2 S16) 33954 12,2 50.3 40.3 10.0 
Dk G ede 55.0 50.6 4.4 53.4 46.2 7.2 54.7 45.1 9.6 
Average... 50.4 46.2 4.2 43.0 36.8 6.2 46.8 37.6 9.2 

1948 
Watastact 44.9 41.1 3.8 44.7 38.1 616: 45.0 41.5 3.5 
Reba sci 45.2 37.0 8.2 43.2 38.2 5.0: “40:2 37.0 3:2 
March 44.2 38.4 5.8 41.5 38.2 ee Se 38.2 5.0 
April. .... 44.5 39.0 5.5 41.6 37.0 46> 4325 39.0 4.5 
May..... 43.3 37.5 5.8 40.6 36.4 4.2 42.0 37.6 4.4 
June..... 45.6 38.0 TG ADS 35.5 0° GBS “332 5.6 
July... 7c... 47.6 38.2 4 Aes! FASO 8.3 44.4 38.2 6.2 
Auge. can 2 50.2 38.6 11.6 44.8 36.8 8.0 45.7 38.1 7.6 
Sept. 48.9 39.0 9.9 46.7 32.7 14.0 47.2 39.0 8.2 
Oetirans. 53.4 38.7 14.7 52.0 37.6 io SES 9955 12.3 
Wovens: 55.3 46.0 9:35) 755.0" 64s:5 11.5 56.1 46.0 10.1 
Dee: ce. 49.8 44.5 5.3 49.8 44.0 S28)" 47.0. “448 22 
Average... 47.8 40.1 74 44.9 S17 7.2 45.9 40.0 5.9 

1949 
Wathen weds 43.4 37.0 6.4 42.6 37.0 5.6; 4223 37.0 5.4 
Babs pa: 41.7 36.4 5.3 40.9 36.4 4.5 39.2 36.4 2.8 
March. 43.1 $7.2 S0~ “atc2 37.2 4.0 42.7 37.2 5.5 
April. .... 45.1 38.9 6.2 42.2 38.9 Scar. .aaese 1 38.9 5.4 
Mavi) sx 45.4 39.4 6.0) 343.61. 89.4 4.2 43.8 39.4 4.4 
June... .. 45.7 37.9 oS a 48030. S759 6.4 46.0 37.9 8.1 
July.. 48.0 38.4 9:6) add 38.4 6.7 48.9 38.4 10.5 
it eee ee 48.6 40.8 7.8 47.8 40.8 7.0 50.0 40.8 9.2 
Seber cess 50.7 45.4 Sian, .50¢5 45.4 Sit 51.0 45.4 5.6 
Octane: 5: 44.9 39.9 5.0 46.9 39.9 7.0 44.6 39.9 4.7 
Nov...... 41.6 37.8 3.8 44.9 37.8 TA 40.5 37.8 2 
Deci one. SPB" «038.0 463 © GP An 28.0 4.4 32.6 28.0 4.6 
Average... 43.7 37.7 604074257 37.0 5.7 43.0. 37:6 5.4 
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Table 26.— Indexes of Illinois Egg Production: Eggs Received at the 
Chicago Market and by Illinois Country Assemblers; and Total and 
Door Receipts by an Illinois Country Grading Station, 1947-1948 


Eggs received Graded eggs 


Chicago Eggs received niloiete = 
gg directly from received by 
Months whuleene by spain production producers at grading station’s 
He Bese Dens grading station retail outlets 
index (yearly average = 100) 
1947 
January noe eee 91 53 97 109 111 
KRebrilary.s 65.08 se od tarsi e 72 91 102 97 115 
Manchest, 2h a7 a sono ae 90 170 138 123 95 
Apr le ee eiteacyens 6 sven pines okays 141 208 145 139 117 
Mia ye ana t tkee se Dt ieee es 180 174 139 150 105 
JUNE HA kG eet ox Soares 145 135: 117 134 89 
API hiave deen tar ceengeree: eee BRN mare 108 122 98. 96 91 
TAU UISt eros teeta 81 76 (2 68 107 
Septembens 4. xaderd ove 2 ee 69 33 63 71 88 
Octoberi... 4,35 ass tahoe 60 62 75 74 84 
November: = fick acho ees 70 40 72 56 108 
Decembert es? hens oe 93 SL. 82 86 90 
1948 
NAT AR Yossi ch rere ae cere 98 60 93 79 82 
Bebrilanyess see ae 99 74 102 77 107 
Marcha o: yt aerate 101 150 133 107 104 
April seater e canaries oe 159 193 137 P52 99 
Ma Viera 25 eh elie 194 178 131 120 Ts 
UNE Een as oe etree ey 170 146 109 105 84 
JULY Rees ee ede 96 108 94 112 87 
UIUSE ats erate enn aes 63 79 80 105 98 
September. .312: rch Sane 50 47 15 66 105 
Octoberciya. ty eats toe 36 47 79 49 103 
November® a.ic0o8 os coe 52 41 76 74 109 
Wecembers-h.<enmeweess eee: 82 70 89 153 109 
Table 27. — Seasonal Distribution of Size of Eggs Bought 
From Illinois Farmers on a Graded Basis 
. Broken 
Period : Under- 
A Large Medium Small rots 
ending grades short 
(percent) 
January 26). rcieet eee eee at ee re nee 68 26 1 3 2 
Bebritary 23 hte cee a ee ee ae 75 19 1 ai 2 
Marl 2 Sica © ets oN tee N ne soi a een et 77 16 1 4 2 
ADEM 2 OR aarccyh ryt en en ie ea vii 16 1 4 Je 
MAY 518 Pin er ceca tare ee her ears ep Sad fhe Pe dtd ore 76 17 1 4 2 
JUNESES ics reer Ghe  ee NL e e oerk 76 18 1 3 2 
JUN A Bice Rese ev ser oh aes cidade irae te ene aD 20 1 5 2 
AugustilO: trim Gam ttent wae seen e aan 67 22 4 5 2 
Septempbers?n os ania ee 59 ZA 17 4 2 
October Stele) fons cmon neat a een ieee 47 vif 21 3 2 
November 2.0.9. cryin Ona ee ee ee a 38 40 14 3 2 
INovemtber3O scm age tre) eee eh aie k. te ete 43 45 8 3 2 
December 28 ae es eee ee ate Gace 56 36 3 2 1 
Avera Seta es som tera nate wt tomas ahh bs 65 24 5 4 2 
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Table 28.— Weighted Average Prices Paid for Producers’ Eggs Bought 


on a Graded Basis by an Ohio Egg-Grading Station 


Period ending 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
(cents per dozen) 

January: 265.67 atch reece ra 49.7 48.9 30.0 40.1 38.3 42-2 43-3 
Bebrilaryi2osccsoore eee 3 49.0 43.7 28.5 42.7 35.3 41.9 42.2 
March 2 oii. ost atetson re <3 51.4 45.6 33.4 45.6 35773. 47.0 35.5 
Aprili 20% cnc etre er ee ie 48.8 46.9 Sono 42.8 37.0 47.7 35.20 
May Sek Gy Se Ac ote tone 6 Sie ade Gee nas 49.5 49.6 30.3 44.3 ehiay | 46.5 3508 
PUNE SG eet on ace a¥ 49.3 49.9 28.9 45.4 SS 47.1 S22: 
ULV Siye cst ele ee ena ere Rar, §2:.6 52.6 33.8 49.8 41.4 50.8 3343 
AlIgust 10d. see eek eter cers SHS) 55.0 56.4 3925 SO a7 49.8 SK: 36.1 
September 7......... SHES s ween 56.4 58.1 55.4 31.8 52:0. 48.4 47.4 29.5 
Octoberss ee .ieF cake aeraaraees 57.4 56.8 54.6 39.6 S25 44.0 49.2 26.3 
INoWember ere ee seers S8e3 59.7 45.0 43.3 5159 45.5 43.0 25.6 
November30 75a osier feceeenies 57:5 60.2 43.0 47.5 54.9 46.7 42.6 29.3 
December 28.7. a4 oes ccusenaies 61.4 52.4 36.9 51.8 4550 41.9 41.5 26:5 
Veaieediccie eet os tee whee 53.3 47.7 37.2 47.6 41.3 46.0 Slice 


Table 29.— Weighted Average Prices Paid for Producers’ Eggs Bought 
on a Graded Basis by an Illinois Egg-Grading Station 


Period ending 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
(cents per dozen) 

VANUATY..26 Se ante stern es 40.5 45.0 42.8 29.4 38.2 3507 40.4 43:4 
ReDruany 23 ae cc sescnid hee 37.4 43.4 40.8 29.9 39.5 S20 39.1 41.6 
ALCHs2 3 er tes A es Rh eet | 41.7 41.2 30:7 42.8 S155 422 38.2 
April 20 2 or eats se eeu 40.1 42.0 41.8 30.4 41.3 32.3 43.5 32.9 
Mayol8 scien ania Ne cnr ness 40.3 40.4 43.7 29°55 42.0 S13: 45.2 S16 
WUNET Sr ene Ate eine se 39.9 41.7 44.0 24.6 42.0 32.8 44.2 31.4 
July Se Soe ete oes 40.7 43.2 44.4 3057 43.0 35.8 46.5 29.9 
Aug istilOvic on cice  Aeeeiee 44.4 43.6 46.4 33.9) 43.8 45.1 47.0 34.5 
September 7eckcane eee 46.0 44.8 48.6 35.0 50.2 45.6 47.2 30.4 
October: Site. sce ser eee 49.9 47.0 50.6 41.6 52:0 42.9 48.0 26.0 
November 23-2 orien 49.4 S24 45.6 43.7 52.8 45.3 45.1 24.5 
November.305.8 Misc nacace ces 5136 54.9 44.2 48.3 56.7 45.8 45.7 28.9 
December 28hc3..c2 fase see 54.8 50.6 317 Ky ey f 44.3 42.0 43.2 OX feat 
GAL ese > ic Acer iene 43.1 45.1 42.7 35.8 44.6 oi hee: | 44.2 Ky hers 
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Table 30.— Weighted Average Prices Reported at the Chicago Wholesale 
Market for 60-Percent A Large and Current-Receipt Eggs, 1947-1954" 


Period ending 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


(cents per dozen) 


60-percent A Large 


January. 26, ocenieeh nase. os 30:7 B80, * 45.4. 9.39.6, 247-3... -39.0° 45.1 46,9 
Bebriianye siastoco cete fers es S805) 45.2 302,55 O86)) hdc te 1568 cdo 8 AEST 
Magri Ode woh nia peso ed Avg. “GASES. AST. c3520" | dG dU S507 ("480° A407 
pra 20% sc tacaaeh va aber ses, AS.1 “4k 45.5. 9533.2) (45°56 3747) “4820. 238-5 
Mayet co dentine ey cienane ASS: ASS? CAIN USTs ATR. 55d. ASG” | 38.7 
ine NS ook oe eee te. 4055 = AG. 3; | AG.8% adhe One aa STs AOL 6, SET 
Fuge ad eee eee were CR em’ Cy pea ey Sek” ey fees caer ey ae SY 
ite eee eee Al 3. ASO. 5351). 939,99 155.9 S373" 55.1 > 146.4 
September ys. se. age ae 45.7 “47.8 954:9- “40.1 S605" 55.45 “58:4 41:0 
OetoberS ia ree scien 48:3 “HO.4 | 50.3). ATG. 2619s 54267 6126.) -45.7 
November 2.4.0 0: 2s. maua ne 48.9 55.0 53.8 254.2". (660) “60.5: 955.4 “41.3 
November 30...........-.--- S79 57.6: BE 86-8) 6978 S66 S26 = 37-0 
Deceinber' 28.c5 achge.08 sua Ps xg 5300 53d Bide. SSS8.) F490 A ws AB Or CATO, 30-4 
Current-receipt 
Wanuary 2054-22 ccerek sea $668 540") 4067 08S. 2306S SAG SOO: “877 
February 24sg5 0 uacueic sesaed 36.7) 49-2) AO 27.40 409-8055 al 2 a6 
March: 23¢ c7 oc orccoue eae cap ee ee Res er em | Ce yy a Seam By 
NOE ic cate kciy hoe eee A005: 9 Bcd. 5 -81597 290-0) 4016 S17 ak S08 
i ONS ithe Sealed acne pe hoa AOA 405: A 94327 ~  27LS  AR E81 CG s. AS i 2972 
ied sr ges 0. ee ee 39:4. °940.6-, 54147 © 26,40 40% 230.4 (AICS) 73050 
Ply AS ee go, neds AICO. § 389.5) $40.6 7 28:4 | 940:8 (37.9: 40:9. 25.9 
RUgUBtCA Ora. corse ete 3516 93856 1 AIS SEG 386. -B7 ale) Ses 27.8 
Septesiber tes iccie-snesaniitans B16.) AOS ALD 9300.4 4220" 63629, GuAt 0 O27 
October Acie, fos tel acne 401° 86.7% 46.60 "32:2" “46.0 35,2" 44.2 222.28 
November 2::.4.: 32440455 ABET A022 AD hs 1 SD, Se AS ES i S0e Ihe VMASES tH 0.2326 
November 30................ A320) 746.2). G10. “A301 A022? 3954 1 AL 2 9525 
Decéhiber 28.4.8 aa. bs ac uaske AG he AST GBA dS ADR ADA A BTRS ch 3 D5 24 


a Adapted from data in the Dairy Produce yearbooks. 


Table 31.— Weighted Average Prices Paid for All Producers’ Eggs 
by a Utah Egg-Grading Station 


Period ending 1947 1948 1949 1950 1954 
(cents per dozen) 

January DA tarde Oe renter REP a GAP A ACT: 47.0 51.9 54.2 36.2 48.4 
Hebruanyad sees es eo et ce 42.7 49.3 47.0 35.3 46.2 
arch DB cere tenet Aste oes ee 44.4 49.8 45.5 36.1 40.2 
Aprile20 0m ssh te ie et aa ee ae 47.4 49.0 47.1 36.1 37.8 
IMA al Sic. be fond ned eee 50:3 48.2 48.4 35.8 Ky in| 
Utne SG ee Sa ee aie Apna tas Re ge 50.2 49.0 49.2 35.57 at.0 
VU VP 1S aici Paso siceree Ae See ON Oot Sok 51.8 51.4 38.5 41.9 
Ug ste TOs ara ccc aes cee Arle cheer S755: S57, 54.7 44.3 42.1 
septembers/itn; aaycce ee ae ee ce 59.8 Sad 56.3 42.7 3652 
October Sete rai UAE aise eio Re are: 59.5 56.2 5525 43.7 31.9 
November 20 sca s- gas. taint sen atria, oc 56.9 STae 50.2 45.5 28.9 
November: 30n sc.02. cesarean ot cena ee S§s2 60.4 43.6 54.1 3057 
December: 28s aids a oe eee ee 60.3 $7.3 38.2 56.3 Kyles 
VGA ha. mi Gia cde a aon tan eee ee 51.9 52)'5 48.7 41.0 Ky ae) 
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St et et 


JAnUary.0 eon ae 
Mebruiarye2 7 eck ste ct ee 
March’ 27332 40.5 ct oe) ae 
AOL 24 iets terete eer 
May.20.2° a7 Noro ae ee oe 
Tune Ose a as ocak coe oe ee 
July UWechcgscG aac ak che ee 
AvUGUsE TAs ss iasitc, Acme ae cere 
September ti. a ons eee 
October: Digs ye ea ere 
Novemiber:6 ; 2423.05 Akos eee 
December 4.35784 rae oe ene 
December S13 5 thea ow ee 
WERT erect ie eee 


a Computed as the difference between actual weighted farm price and retail price. 


Table 33.— Costs and Margins for Graded Eggs Sold 
by Retail Outlets of an Illinois Grading Station 


Current- Farmers’ Un- 


Gross Margin 


zl Retail Retail Over Over 


Period ending receipts grade candle : : 
price*® price> cost¢ ont recs eacied eng 
cost price 
(cents per dozen) 

1947 
Vantlary: 25:36 ceeu Se eee eee es 32 40.5 39.0 47.0 SL 24 12.4 10.9 
Rebruany 22) is. 9404 Seba mice 327-5 37.4 32.8 46.8 48.7 10.9 1133 
ANCHE? Dit te Mees x cece Pelee ere enate 33.05 397 39.2 47.2 48.0 8.8 8.3 
April Onee ook eet Ok Anna AS S42 40.1 39.6 47.5 49.6 10.0 9-5 
May Wigs ni tee ee ee Fs 34.4 40.3 41.2 48.0 50.3 9.1 10.0 
al A 5 9 Coin CR ek ae Be ee Sa SC 33::5 39.9 39.4 48.0 49.6 10.2 A ay f 
B 1) Bab (Ae Pane, Un i actbe SRE ter a Cope 35:59 40.7 40.3 49.3 $1.6 1153, 10.9 
AU RUISEIO)) Mo thoes in eek ORE clawece mets CHAPS) 44.4 42.6 537.0 5535 1237 10.9 
Séptember Gi nice wats es who tes eens 38.8 46.0 46.8 S7 <2 5952 12.4 1332 
October 3. he noe eae: 45.6 49.9 5520 635'32) 66.8 11.8 16.9 
Noveniberst. oso Nis soca 45.7 49.4 54.7 64.1 6752 12.5 17.8 
November. 29-4 vatican naa nciae c 46.7 51.6 54.1 62.9 64.8 10:57 13;32 
Wecembers? acces cieeee e the a Hi) 54.8 58.3 C1L5 7 pha 13-2 16.7 
ea is tek ors craepes teen Wa ee a es sont 43.1 45.1 54.0 56.5 11.4 13.4 

1948 
Janay: 24:7 ake seen ae ee ee Shee 45.0 45.8 531.3 Soo 12.9 i Be Tay f 
Hebritary, 2b erat icone oe 37.6 43.4 44.0 pot ea | 55.6 11.6 122 
Marcht20 0) crea ic eee 36.4 41.7 43.4 S13 54.7 11:53 13.0 
A DRUG Ta 23 tees lo oa ee 34.5 42.0 41.9 48.1 50.3 8.4 S03 
Mia lS vaca crer hardest on se esen shes Reeds 40.4 40.6 48.5 5250 11.9 12:1 
ART ols Wat Sait aorta Tei, aria, Or SE Ce oe 35..3 41.7 41.6 50.4 52.9 14.3 1152 
July; WOW, sited cee tyne aes ee aes Geng 36.0 43.2 43.2 S221 55.0 12.8 12.8 
PAIRS alerne ackcice EeA eer ke ches Love | 43.6 44.0 532 55:26) 11.6 12.0 
september: 44.7.0 Ace, cea oe 38.9 44.8 46.3 56.0 59.2 12.9 14.4 
October 25.2. xa 4 obama 41.6 47.0 S123 60.1 63.0 ie 7, 16.0 
October.30 + s.55 2650s ee cadres 45\23 Cy deat 53:29 62.1 66.4 12:55 14.3 
INOVenIber 20m aa outa oie 50.4 54.9 58.4 67.0 70.6 12.2 AS 7. 
December: 2541257. y sauder tae eee 46.5 50.6 51.8 59.4 66.0 14.2 15.4 
Wieartte ty eta ea. eek ie nee 38.9 45.1 474 Soe 2 59.0 LIi9 13.9 

1949 
January 2. Pda sod andsooeees 38.6 42.8 43.6. 50.0 - 56,8 43120, 18.0 
Nebruary( 209 ne cnr. Weenie eee 36.1 40.8 ALCS 48.2 52.0 10:55 Li 
March DOW Mate pease eae eee oes 35.1 41.2 41.3 49.0 51-9 10.6 10.7 
Nori 237) nace eect cy hie fee Sone 41.8 42.2 49.5 53.5 b ks en | BERS: 
May Qin isi eas Bho screens be 36.8 43.7 43.9 51-8 55-1 4132 11.4 
UNS Aa ee tee co rae 37.0 44.0 44.8 53.4 56.4 11.6 12.4 
yO Se AAP cat ein ee ts 36.9 44.4 45.6 56.0 59.4 13.8 15.0 
ANZUStH Sanh oe ce a a oka 38.7 46.4 49.1 57.9 61.5 12.4 1S.4 
September 10. 6. eat cea es 41.0 48.6 52.0 60.4 64.0 12.0 15.4 
OCtOberes crete oes asia ae eee 46.3 50.6 S6at 64.7 69.2 aU sant 18.6 
November’ nxn ieee Rees 41.3 45.6 48.1 Sia 60.9 12.8 1S-3 
December?3 ocx savercissin see hects grants 6 37.0 44.2 47.2 55.4 58.9 if:7 14.7 
Decembertsir 442.5 cine daie te 30.4 eH bey 34.4 41.4 46.4 12.0 14.7 
Wiedtt Vice sorte eiei See eee ae a 37.4 425% 45.0 53.0 56.9 11.9 14.2 

1950 
January DS xc ene Te GWEN Bese eS 23.1 29.4 30.0 37.0 40.6 10.6 1172 
Rebruany.2 5.0 a Se ee ae 24.1 29.9 30.6 38.1 40.5 9.9 10.6 
March PAS ERO (3 RO OR URN die Con feo dea 25.4 30.7 31.0 38.6 42.3 1123 11.6 
DEL 22s tie ae) React ee 24.1 30.4 30.9 40.0 41.6 10.7 11).2 
May lO mone eo aha et ae 21.8 29.5 29.8 37.5 40.4 10.6 10.9 
JUNG NTS Rae oe oy Ae ena oes 22.4 27.6 28.7 36.2 38.5 9.8 10.9 
AT 5 din UC Teg ie Bet sae ener iinet Sn ne 24.8 30.7 33.6 40.6 45.8 12.2 15.21 
AUGUStALD eee oe ere oye eek 2932 Res) S6EE 44.8 48.0 y Ge: 14.1 
peptember 0) 70-. es. oe ee 30.7 3520 31-9. 46.5 50.1 12.2 154 
October 1 RSet Ae PN teh Cen Pee 33.4 41.6 44.5 522. 56.2 5 we 14.6 
INOVembern4 eh, epee an ete Cees 34.9 43.7 45.4 Sst S20 5s DEA 13.9 
December aw crs ssc eee ae SH LAC) 48.3 Sit S8a2 63.4 12.3: 15)31 
December:30! ee 25 cc ee case 47.7 es | S553 62.7 69.6 14.3 16.9 
MGat a: Smt ley We OG ere Oe ae 28.9 35.8 38.1 45.9 49.8 5 ia ae 14.0 


® Weighted average prices paid farmers 


retail outlets. 


for current receipts by the grading station’s 


> Weighted average prices paid farmers for graded eggs by the grading station. 
© Equals the weighted average cost of all graded eggs bought from all sources by the 


grading station. 


(Table is concluded on next page) 
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Table 33. — Concluded 


Current- Farmers’ Un- 


Gross Margin 


A : . Retail Retail Over Over 
Period ending receipts grade candled ek pelos uns... farmera! 
price price cost candled grade 
cost price 
(cents per dozen) 

1951 
January, 276. 2s canes ans 3525 38.2 41.4 49.1 52.9 11.5 14.7 
Kebritary24)io5 ence eee te ee 34.6 39:5 41.0 49.0 54.0 13.0 14.5 
March 28). <.ci0: ais ciate ei aoe es 37.8 42.8 45.2 52.0 59.2 14.0 16.4 
PDP OI So os crepe 5 atenye eyes aa eee ert 34.8 41.3 41.2 49.3 54.3 1351 13.0 
May 19s. Seiichi seinen 37.0 42.0 ey Aa 3 $1.8 55.0 12.8 13.0 
Jie LO cs ek ek. a Oe 35.4 42.0 43.2 52.4 56.8 13.6 14.8 
AT) cae ee a Sn Se erie Mitre AEA or x lew | 43.0 45.6 A ehoy | 61e 1 1535 18.1 
Avigustut ls. ot a ee ee 38.0 43.8 45.9 55.6 60.3 14.4 16.5 
September 8oc5.025% . s22t<s can ese 40.4 50.2 54.6 64.9 69.0 14.4 18.8 
October Gives oe ee ae 45.5 52.0 55.6 64.3 71.4 10.8 19.4 
November 3.00005, siine eee ae 44.1 52.8 53.9 63.2 69.3 15.4 16.5 
Decembert so oe seins eis seks 47.3 56.7 59.1 67.7 70.6 £155 13.9 
December scars cusinne a cee 43.8 44.3 47.1 55: 1 62.7 15.6 18.4 
MOAR Aran Ate ees atest eS 39.1 44.6 47.2 55:8 61.0 13.8 16.4 

1952 
Janiary 26.2 cis: bee eee 34.1 <hiris Sic 45.6 51.9 14.6 1652 
Réebruary 253 0.scon een sae. 28.6 S20 33.8 42-1 46.0 1252 13.4 
YT oly Serer eh SRC eee 25.4 SL.5 A hed | 39:2 44.2 1235 WARY | 
Ape NOs oa ici ce Sadeararch re chore Oe 25.6 32-5 SSe2 41.2 44.7 1125 12.4 
May l (aac cece She eae 26.6 3123 32.0 40.5 43.8 11.8 1209 
Hine Uae 3 Sah ot A enn ea 26.2 32.8 33.8 42.6 45.4 1156 12.6 
Yuh y Te es apt ee des 28.5 35.8 38.8 48.0 50.5 Pad 14.7 
Angst’ Ose ccd facia oi eb Sees 36.1 45.1 S122 61.4 62.1 10.9 17.0 
September Goria 26. a. See eee ee 39.0 45.6 50.2 59.8 62.9 27. 1753 
October sacs h eee eee 38.5 42.9 46.0 55.5 58.4 12.4 1555 
November 1: 62. 2ggic- ca hacks ccatan 38.3 45.3 48.3 57.8 61.4 13.1 16.1 
November 29. os.6022 Sons ects 44.1 45.8 48.8 ‘Siiod 63.7 14.9 17.9 
December QT eee eee ee 40.1 42.0 45.8 53.6 58.0 1232 16.0 
CAR cc) hat amas akin ene Meee ona my f 37.4 41.4 50:2 53.9 12:5 16.5 

1953 
January: $lasscccsccceaienineses 34.7 40.4 43.2 50.6 56.0 12.8 1526 
Rebruary 26s vain cite ene 35.6 Son1 41.4 48.9 52.1 10.7 13:0 
March 28 or oes reat a stem vibrnarernotics 36.5 42.2 45.3 §2..:1 54.3 a5 12:4 
April 25) oc\0s,0 ccs Se ost abbr eees 3765 43.5 45.4 53'S: 55.6 10.2 12.1 
Mag 23 van Shah sntio  omenraNe Fee 39.9 45.2 47.5 SSa0 57.9 10.3 WAT 
PURO 20 ect iec tos PAL eras re 37.8 44.2 46.6 54.7 56.6 10.0 12.4 
JUG TS Ara eee ds ce tee 38.6 46.5 49.3 58.4 59.7 10.4 1 I 
Ate int 15.5 tt Gee nchosidene s 39.8 47.0 by Seek 61.1 62.6 tino 15.6 
September 12:5 centre men aus 41.4 4752 54.7 64.4 66.4 5% ey 19.2 
October: 10 eee alee as 41.2 48.0 54.4 63.4 66.2 11.8 18.2 
November] .235 0.37 bacee ehh 40.6 45.1 49.7 58.6 63.9 14.2 18.8 
December 55 7os505 52 ven wae es 39.5 45.7 47.7 55.9 62.6 14.9 16.9 
December slic. dee asta tc 38.6 43.2 45.2 52.5 58.7 13.5 15.5 
MORE csi ce ra ee he 38.4 44.2 47.7 56.0 59.4 i Lh Ler 15.2 

1954 
January 303 soe cece ate eats 38.4 43.1 44.7 51.8 56.3 11.6 13.2 
MODIUALY. 2 0su cre oe nase Peele oe 38.2 41.6 44.2 50.6 S451 9.9 12.5 
March 276 snare ei eon 32:6 38.2 39.2 46.4 50.4 1172 1b ha, 
Ace 24 Son Sienna cian ota meta 21:5 32.9 34.3 42). 44.1 9.8 11.2 
MAO 22 ite re vitae paleean s eiettieslee 26.0 31.6 32.4 39.8 44.3 i179 12,7 
Nitin: 19 os ciara cite Antaris when te yey | 31.4 my Ty | 41.0 42.5 9.8 10 
MESO) eter ts arte et hse ears 25:6 29.9 KK ey 42.5 45.2 12.0 15.3 
Avg tat 14s io co ciaie Mehcds aaleerts aie 30.9 34.5 40.5 49.6 55.0 14.5 20.5 
Sententber (005 60% hot hat chs oe 27.8 30.4 36.4 44.6 46.7 10.3 16.3 
October Oe e acicutr tatarapce cee 22.9 26.0 29.1 37.0 39.7 10.6 13.7 
INOVOMNET Oscn ire core earns thes Zio 24.5 26.5 34.2 36:3 9.8 11.8 
December 4.6 es Fa Sees 24.7 28.9 i a | 41.0 44.2 bp Wea | 15.3 
December’ 315 soh83.05 gs 652 bat 24.4 1 fey | 28.4 35.4 39.6 $152 12.5 
VOT choise ice Pat nae 28.3 KF rae f 34.5 42.2 45.5 11.0 13.8 


® Weighted average prices paid farmers for current receipts by the grading station’s 


retail outlets. 


Weighted average prices paid farmers for graded eggs by the grading station. 
¢ Equals the weighted average cost of all graded eggs bought from all sources by the 


grading station. 
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Table 34. — Average Illinois Egg Production and Farm Prices* 
in 5-Year Periods 


\fonth 1925- 1935- 1945- 1950- 1925- 1935- 1945- 1950- 
sor 1929 1939 1949 1954 1929 1939 1949 1954 
(millions of eggs) (index) 

JAanUatNersjoet scissors 80.6 100.8 178.8 278.2 48 65 79 107 
EDRUAES SR acrmct eee: 133.8 135.2 240.8 277.8 79 8&7 106 107 
IMiarclis sco c, trea 261.6 236.0 319.4 327.0 155 152 140 126 
Aprilicctehecrtes a ee 5 S1126 276.4 326.4 320.0 185 178 144 123 
MAY): Swatevee Dare yak sees 288.4 256.4 309.2 310.2 171 165 136 120 
PUNCS a cecais cd, eoeraste 2252 196.0 254.0 260.6 134 126 112 100 
UV. ethane ere te os 190.4 158.8 213-2 222-0 113 102 94 86 
August. 5: tds seas 161.6 131.2 175.6 199.6 96 84 77 77 
September .2ie6 seks eve 155.6 116:52 160.8 197.8 92 71 71 76 
OCtODe reac haee Sins 90.5 96.2 171.8 224.6 54 62 76 87 
Novembetiss asiosns va 61.0 79.4 174.6 236.2 36 al 77 91 
Mecembens ...is sears. 60.4 87.0 204.4 258.6 36 56 90 100 

AVETALC. 0) Alara wars 168.39 155.30 227.42 259.43 100 100 100 100 

Percent that high is of 

HOW ate We es ois cr 516 348 203 165 
(cents per dozen) (index) 

ANU AGN ha ea cetcne hahars 38.4 ZAe I Shae Sond 126 105 97 98 
FeDrRuary tach cee sree 30.6 20.4 34.4 34.5 100 101 90 96 
Marche ae sie. cea meres 23.6 16.6 34.8 34.4 he 83 91 96 
AOrile.ste sex arosterate eee 23:22 16.8 Rhiny4 33.2 76 84 92 92 
IMAG Se eich eects 24.0 17.1 35.0 Doge: 79 85 92 92 
J UNERG whens ee a ss 23.4 16.6 353 32:33 wih 83 92 90 
wT) A ogo Aa We a abe 24.4 17.0 3651 32.8 80 85 94 91 
ATISUSte a one eee wie 25.8 VTS 37.4 36.4 84 89 98 101 
Septembens 65 ncn fare ok 30.0 20.9 41.3 38.5 98 104 108 107 
October ct2sa aca 34.8 23.3 44.8 39.5 114 116 117 110 
Novembersia.ssece tae 42.4 27.6 44.2 40.4 139 137 116 112 
December. 6s 5-5 oso vss 46.0 26i.1 43.2 40.7 151 130 113 143 

AVerave st. ecie: 30.55 20.11 38.24 35592 100 100 100 100 

Percent that high is of 

LOW ee. ce ee ee 198.3 166.3 1302 126.0 


* Illinois Cooperative Crop Reporting Service data. 
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